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EXECUTIVE' SUMMARY 



Subitct: Tht •xp«i«nc«f in th# U.S.. labor market of legal immigrantB; 
their nuabera, taotivationa, characteristics, and labor tnarket behavior; and . 
U.S." policies towarda tham* ^ . 

Hov Many ? : The United States, J.n recent years, has been admitting close to ' 
400,000 inBiigranta a year, a number which will increase, at least temporarily* ^ 
because of past governmental decisions about Indochinese refugees and Western V 
Hemisphere iwnigration and possible future decisions regarding the status ^of ille- 
gal immlTgranta. The 400,000 level is. higher than the average yearly level of/ 
admissions from' the mid- twenties to the mid-sixties, but lower than that of trfie 
turn of phe cc^ntury. The majority of* arriving immigrants become U,S, workiers, 
and account for approximately one-eighth of the annual increase in the U.S..- labor 
force • (The increase caused by illegal imanigration would be, in addition to this 
figure*) ' 

Why Qo They Come ?: In findings .parallel to those of a similar survey taken 
by the Canadian Government of their immigrant's, most U.S. immigrant respondents 
indicated that they came for economic reasons — despite the fact that most immi- 
grants, to the U.S. are admitted for familial, not labor marlcet, reasons. , 

What Are Their Characteristics ?; JWdemographic profile of recent groups 
of legal immigrants have I'esembled those' or the population at large (save for 
their foreign birth); the age mix, level of education, and mar^.tal status have 
been close to the national norms. These recent immigrants ar^ thus quite differ- 
ent from earlier groups of immlgritfts and apparently from the current illegal 
aliens, who are more likely to be single adults, predominately male, and poorly 
educated. 

What Happens To Legal Immigrants In The Labor Market ?: They earn fhuch more 
money in the U.S. than in ^theJ^r homeland, and they work 10 fewer hours per week. 
The female immigrants quickly earn more (perhaps by working longer) than their ^ , 
peers in the labor market; and the males were approaching equity with their peers 
more .slowly (with other factors being held constant)*. There are substantial net 
occupation gtoup movements, presumably masking even larger gross movements, and 
much of this* is, initially, downward. Clearly, f oi< a variety of reasons, at laast 
som^ of the human capital borne by the immigirarits is lost in the transition. 

What Are Our Policies ?; Although a preponderance of the arriving immigrants 
become workers in the U.S., only a small minority of them are screened witli labor 
market considerations in mind. While virtually kll other segments of the labor 
force are protected from discrimination by employers , under most circumstances 
immigrant^^ra not so protected. Further, immigrants (other than. those who are 
members-^ large refugee influxes) are not the targets of specialized manpowel 
programs, as ^re many other segments of the workforce (e.g., veterans, former 
prisoners, minority youth). 

Study Methodology ; Data ^ere drawn from the 1970 Census of the foreign born, 
published Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) data on recent groups of 
immigrants, unpublished INS data on a sample of 5,000 of the immigrants admitted 
in FY 1970, unpublished Social Security Administration data on the efrpings of 
1,393 1970 immigrants, a survey of 25A 1970 immigrants, and secondary sources. 

.9 • . 



INTRODUCTION 



This report is part of a larger body of work, written over 
the last nine years for yarious Government agencies, sometimes 
with co-author3 (notably* Marion F. Houstoun) and sometimes with- 
•out/ but all dealing with the impact on U,S, aociety of immigra- 
tion. The principal ^fociis has been on the interaction between 
the immigration process and the l^.S. labor market. 

th^e^e are '.three types of aliens in the United States:- 
undocumented or illegal ones, who^violated U.S. Iciws regarding 
the entry and. presence of aliens in the nation, either by their 
undocumented entity or through abuse of the visa which enabled ^ 
them to legally enter this cduntry; nonimmigrants, who are tem- 
porarily admitted for a specific purpose^; and" immigrants or 
'•permanent resident aliens," who Can alope move about ^ the labor 
markets at will, stay for the balance of their lives, 'and are 
eligible for citizenship via the naturalization {process. The 
first group of aliens, now jy far the most publicized and re- 
"searched group of alien wbrkers, was the subject^of our study 
which has become known as'-the North-Hous toun Report;* in that 
document, written for the Labor Department in the Spring of 
1976, we '.concluded that the principal iiripact of the illegal - 
aliens was on the labor market (and not on the U.S. Treasury), . 
and'^tfiat the principal nature of the impact was to depress wages 
and -working conditions in places where the illegal aliens concen- 
trated. The second grcfup of workers, the nonimmigrants, which 
includes such varied elements as sugar cane cutters, circus per- 
formers, waiters, and British rock stars, is the subject of a 
report for the Labor Department which is now being completed. 

The third' type of \alien workers, the immigrants, are the 
subject' of this report, which is a followup to a "study written y 
five years ago for ^the Labor Department, Immigrants and the 
American Labor Market . In that «tcldy, William G. Weissert and 
I examined the characteristics and labor market behavior of the 
i-970 cohort of ' immigrants , using as our prime data source the 
visa application forjns filed in 1969 and 1970, _ and the alien 
address cards* filed in iL972', by a sample of 5,000 working age.- 
members 6f that, year's group of arriving immigrcints. We con- 
cluded in that.' report that there wa3 a substantially higher labor 
force participation 4:ate 'for immigrants than was previously 
realized, 'a^id. that there- was, not unexpectedly, a substantial 



*David Si. North and Marion F. Houstoun, The Characteristics and Role 
of Illegal Aliens in, the u7s. Labor Market; An ExploratQry Study (Washing- 
ton, D.C. U.S. Department of r.abor, March 1976). 
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aunouivt of movement acrpss* ocGupational group lines in . the first * 
two years of ex^topure to the U.S. labor market. « , - 

Thi«' report. aLso deals with the 1970 cohort of immigrants? 
as a proxy for the immigrants lOf the last decade r and uses 
Social Security earnings data as well ds^254 retrospective Ion- ^ • 
gitudinal. interviews of the members of the' earlier sample of* - '^r 
5,000 working age irandgrants; it seeks to describe what happened 
in the laUoor market to that cohort of immigrants. 

,The manpower policy implications '6f all three eleirteats in 
the alien work force, immigrants, nonimmigrants, and illegals, 
are covered in another work^ in press as this^ is written, . 
"I>ianpower Pplicy and Immigration Policy in the United States: 
An Analysis of a Nonrelationship, which was {^repaired for the ^ 
National Commission for Manpower Policy. Inr that report, - Allen ^ ^ 
LeBel arid I indicated that immigration policy is ^ made with little 
recognition of its manpower implications, and that when such 
considerations are taken into account, the results are npt always 
those deaired by th'e lawmakers. Eor example, in 1^52 the Congress 
gave first priority, within the existing quota limits, for highly 
skilled workers, allocating up to ^50% of the visas to these wor}«Jr 
er? and their families; in many years <i!nly a tiny fraction of the 
. visas available to such workers were utilized in this^ay. 

In addition, we have prepa/ed a .series of specialized reports 
on various aspecrts of immigration to the United States. ^The first 
of these was on green-card commuters. The Border Crossers: People ' 
Who Live in Mexico and Work in the United States , in which we des- * 
cribed the labor-market Irtipact of the legal movement of a largely 
unskilled work force across the California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas borders* This was produced in .1970 for^ the Department of 
Labor; The next publication, also -for the Labor Department, en- 

. titled Alien Workers; A Study of the Labor Certification Program ,, 
was wri'tten in 1971. It examined the workings of the one part of 
the immigrant-screening process which deals with manpower consider- 
ations; it concluded t*hat the certification progreun was of minim^ ^ , 
utility, a-s it screened only- a small fraction of those permanent^ 

.resident aliens who enter th6 U.S. labor 'market annually. 

V ' . , 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) then 
funded three re^>orts, written with Ms. Houstoun, Which outlined 

> jj^ious techniques for estimating the population,, flows-, and 
' 'char:acteristics dt illegal dlp.ens in the United ^ates.* One of 
these estimating' techniques was used in "Frauduleflft Entrants: A 



*Tha products of t;his wc^k were. Illegal- Alien Study Design / ^*vols. Vol I, 
Final Report. Vol II, Bibliography, Vol. Ill, Research Design, May 1975. 
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Study of Malafide Applicants for Admission at Selected Port^s of 
Entry qn the Southwest Border and at Selected Airports/' which - 
was written for the Immigration and ^laturalization Service (INS);* 
using a random sample ^method ?ind a careful* ^inspection of appli- 
cants for admission, with the usual time pressures removed, the 
eighjv^ INS inspectors assigned to-, this experiment found a sub- • . 
stantially higher percentage of malafide applicants for admission - 
than a r^ normally identified, ^uggestiilg^ that on approximately* 
500,000 occasions a year 'such aliensi fraudulently pass through 
the ports of entry undetected. - ^- , ^ ^ 

' ^ s ' \ V ^ • ' . 

Work, on the present teport was done over a period- of years- 
in several instiltutional frameworks;: the^ contract for the work - 
was with Linton & Company, ^a Washington consulting firm; the 
interviews were\conducted by TransCehtury Corporation; the report 
was written while the au'thor was with the Center tox Labor and * 
Migration Studies of the New TransCentury Foundation. . /' 

I would ^like to note ,here my gratitude to ^he Department of 
Labor,- and specifically to Dr. Howard Rosen, Director of the ^ . , 
'Offide^'of Research and Development, and our monitor /Ms. -Ellen Sehgal, 
for their continuing support and remkrkable patience on a- long, 
dravn-put, complicated .project; I ycifld'like to record, simultan^ 
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DEFINITIONS 



Since siuoh of the data on this subject are (^rawn from 
agencies which do not use the same concepts, the Census Bureau 
and the Inmigratlon and Naturalization Service , we have estab- 
lished the following definitions .for usjB In this report:. 

Foreign Born; This (Census) term encompasses all residents of 
the tJ.S, bori\ abroad to non-U.S. citizen parents; it thus 
' Includes naturalized citizens and the three classes of 
> aliens (penoanent resident aliens, nonimmlgrahts, and 
f. illegal aliens) which -are defined *below. It excludes 
cltiaena born abroad to one or two citizen parents, per- 
sons who become citizens by derivatioii; this small but 
interesting class is excluded from this report as well. 

e 

Immigrants I Two dassQs of persons are covered by this term, 
penoanent resident alie^is Uihpse foreign born admitted 
to the*U,S, o.n a penhanent basis) and, naturalized citizens 
(fomer^ permanent ^^i^e^ldent aliens who secure citizenship 
through the nAturalilatiort process), 

Permanent Resident Alie^ -; Legal ^J^lgrants who ^iiave not become 
naturalized clti2abn8; on the U,S, -Mexico border these 
persons are sometimes called "green carders'* because of the 
formerly greien ' (now blue) fonij 1-151 which they carry as 
identification. 

Nonimmigrants ; Pei^ons admitted temporarily to the United 

States to perform a specific function (slich as tourist, 
student, or diplomat); nonimmigrants, may, under some, 
circximstances, adjust their status to that of permanent 
resident alien; nonimmigrants, unless they adjust their 
status or enlist in^ the armed forces, are not eligible 
to become' U»S. citizens. . ^ 

Illegal Aliens ; Persons who either entered without inspection 

,^(thus EWIs) or those wrib subsequently abused the documents 
^ 7 which permitted their ei\trance, by staying too long, or 
••\ violating the terms of those documents, generally by 
acceptiij^unauthorized employment (thus visa' abusers) . 

Cohort; A group ^f persons; here used to identify groups of 
immigrants admitted in a given fiscal year; the princi- 
pal subject of thisyreport is* the cohort of immigrants ad- 
mitted as, permanent resident aliens in fiscal year 1970 
(Which «ran from July 1, 1969 through June. 30, 1970). At 
thlj writing, some members of this cohort are still per- 
' manent resident aliens, some h^ve become citizens, some 
have left the nation, and a few have died. 



Labor Certif jcgition Beneficiary ; An j-ndividual alien, found 
— by the Department of Labor to be a needed worker whose i 
wages and^ working conditions' will not depress U.S. stan- 
dard^; such a determination by the Department can lead 
to permanent resident alien status for the worker and his 
or her dependent's, if they ^me$t the other .criteria of 
the immigration system. , h. 

SAmple ; In this report, 5,000 working age, FY 1970 immigrants 
.aged 18-39 in 1970, whose matched visa applications and 
alien address ca^ds were studietj ix% immigrants and the 
American Labor Market s ' , * 

Subs ample : Hete, 1,393^ individuals for whom social security 
'-^numbers were known, ' and who, in turn, were known to the 
^ Social Security Administration, drawn from the sample of 
5,000 working age immigrants. 

Study Group ; (also respondents) 254 members of the sample of 
5,660 who were interviewed about their labor market exper- 
iences after responding favorably to a letter from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service requesting their 
cooperation. - , ' 



CHAPTER ONE 



Before we can usefully examine the labor market exper- 
iences of the 1970 cohort of immigrants, it is necessary to 
outline the background for those experiences, which we do in 
the first three chapters of the report.\ . " • 

Chapter One deals with the nation immigtation policies 
and the principal results of those policiea (i.e., immigrants). 

• The three sections of this chapter cover, in turn, the, changes 
over time in the manner in which would-b6 immigrants, have : 
been selected and the 'post-admissfion controls over their laDor 
market activities; the flows of immigrants, which hav^ averaged 
about 4.00,000 a year recently,, a number which will, however, • 

V temporarily increase in the immediate future; and the attock of / 
, 'the foreign born, the cumulative result of past . immigration. 

k^This chapter, then^ provides a legal and demographic backdrop 
.<or the labor market adventures of the 1970 cohort. 

Chapter Two outlines the personal characteristics of the 
recent cohorts of immigrants, including that of 1970. It. is ^ 
useful to know something of the age, sex, and national origin 
of recent immigrants, as well^as their destinations wi.thin the 
nation, for such .characteristics are important factors in deter- 
mining l&bor market behavior. • . ^ 

/ Chapter Three reviews the available data, largely from the 
census, of the labor market roles and characteristics of those 
foreign-born persons who were already in the U.S. labor market 
when the cohort of 1970 arrived. - 

With this legal, demographic; and historical background 
place, the fourth and fifth chapters deal with the 1970 ^ 
cohort of immigrants, per se , while the final chapter .draws 
some policy implicatibrvs from -the dat!a presented. Whenever 
* appropriate, comparisons are made among data av,ailable on the 
1970 cohort of immigrants and other groups of immigrants to the 
U.S., the legal ones of the past and the. illegal ones of today; 
comparisons are also made to the , population or the- labor .force 
generally. 

I. United States Immigration Policy and Procedur-es ^ 

Although the nuances of U.S. immigration policy have been 
I adjusted frequently throughout the nation's history, one can 

identify five distinct phases of iin%gration policy; the fiscal 
year 1970 cohort of -immigrants arrived in the' second full year 
of the fifth phase, 'that of familial screening. 



Tha first phase of our immigration policy dealt with the 
involuntary migration of slaves; while the sj-ave trade was 
nominally 'illegal after 1808, it persisted until the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Overlapping that phase was the period 
of no njomerical. limitsmo .screening, the time of the open ^ 
^ « door,, which ended with tha-^assage of the first law regulating 
free migritionr the Immigration Act of 1875 • For the next 
half ,centuryi {with immigration , sometimes reaching annual totals 
of one million arid more, the nation was in the qualitative 
5creeningrno numerical* limits phase. During this period, 
everyone who wanted to come to the United States could do so, 
except members ojf certain classes found undesirable by tfie 
Congress, such as Chinese, anarchista, prostitutes, and the 
. handicapped. • 

The fourth phase of our immigration policy, that ot ethnic 
screening, was operative from ^1921 through^ June 30,.^ 1968, when 
the most recent major revision of our immigration policy, the 
Immrgration and Nationality Amendments, of 1965, went into full 

* effect. Durink th^s period, both an ovetall quota on Eastern 
Hemisphere immigration and separate country-of-origin quotas were, 
established, which made it relatively easy for would-be immigrants 
from Western dr Northern Europe to enter the nation, difficult for 

^ Southern Europeans to do so, and just about impossible for Asians. 

The openlly ethnocentric, country-of -origin system for 
screening woula-be immigrants was attacked, with varying de- . 
grees of vigor, by Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson, and finally, in 1965/ with the nation in, a mqod for . 
|[ reform, Congresa passed the Amendments of 1965, which eliminated 

* the country-of-origin system (after a three-ryear transition per- 
iod) and replaoed it wit^^\the immigrant-screening system which 
(with some minor modifications) is in plabe today. 

The post-1965 ^immigration policy €)f the nation re.^ts on 
three principals, to each *of vrhich there are exceptions: ^ 

1 . The nation can absorb only a finite number 
immi^Plrants (presumably a smaller number than 
waiit to immigrate) and thus there are numerical 
limitations on mostl w6uld-be immigrants., ^ 

^ ■ * E3<oepti on : this does not apply to immediate 

relatives of U.S^ ciVizens. 

2. An alien's ability to secure an immigrant " 
r visa does not re,late to his race, color, 

creed, or country of origin. 

Exception ; the 20,000. ceilings for individual 
nations, and the much smaller ceilings established 
for European possfessions (such as some islands in 
the Caribbean and Hong Kong) have tended to limit 

s 
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immigration, respectively, from Italy.,, the Phil- 
ippines, some Caribbean islands, 'and Hong Koi>gr '. 
as' well "as from Mexico (since the Jiassage of the 
1976 Amendments) . 

3. The Congress-has decided, with great precision, ^ • - 

the blasses of family members, neededj(jorker&, '• ^ 

and refugees, 'which may be admitted ytinde?^ the 

law. • . f . , 

Exception ; The Executive, from time to time, ■ ^ 
using an emergency provision in the lav, causes 
the admission of- numbers of refugees,' mosr 
r^ently the Ijndochinese; these admissions, which 
aead to immigrant status for the >ef ugees^ at- a 
future date, are called "paroles," one of the 
" - several unfortunate terms (like "qualitative 

screening") used in this field. , 

The 1965 Amendments set hemispheric quotas O/i numerically 
limited immigration (i.e., on all admissions except those of 
spouses, children, and parents of U.S. citizens, and several 
smaller cl'asses, such as former overseas employees of the United 
States); the ceiling for .the Eastern Hemisphere is 170,000, and 
that from the .Western Hemisphere is 120,000. Until the 1965 
Amendments," there had been no numerical limitations on New 
World immigrants. 

Wi±hin the "170,000 ceiling for the Eastern Hemisphere, 
the Congress also created a series of seven preference and one 
nonpreference, categories (a system which rm/as_ extended to the 
Western Hemisphere with the 197fe Amen,dments) . The seventh pref- 
erence was assigned to refugees, the third and the sixth to 
needed workers' and the other preferences to relatives of either 
citizens or permanent resident aliens.* And, as we will show ^ 
subsequently, the vast majority of immigrants ore admitted not* 
because this society has decided that it needs their skills, 
, or because the nation feels dn obligation to be l;ielpful (as m 
the case of the' refugees) , but because they are related to some- 
one, usually someone foreign-born, who is legally • present in 
tjjis count^ii^ Hence the term, familial screening for this phase 
of imm;Lgration policy. 

How did the members .of the 1970 cohort of immigrants secure 
their ^mission to this nation? The va^majority were admitte;3 
becausf someone in the United States requested it, usually, a 
Relative and sometimes em employer. A handful of immigrants 
were able to enter , without direct U.S. ties; these included some 
of the most skilled of 'the professionals -and the refugees.** 



♦For a year-by-year accounting of the numbers of immi^grants admitted 
in eachfof the preference categories , Appendix B. • ^ 

**The year was not one in which many refugees were admitted; furthei , be- 
cause of an anomaly in^ our approach to the INS record-keeping system, o;ily d 
few refugees showed up ih our s/ajnple of 5,000 members of the 1970 cohort, and 
they were not examined i^n this study as a separate category. j 



The procedures which were followed by and on behalf of 
the 1970 cohort included the following (which are also illus- 
trated in^Figure I) i\ ^ 

* • labor certification ; iwnigran^s whose application for immi- 
grant status is based on a claim that the nation needs 
their skills are screened by the u.S, Department of ^Labor; ^ - 
those whose skills are regarded as in dexAEUid, and who are 
destined fpr ^obs (or professions) in which their presence 
would not ^depress ^wage8 and working cfeditions, become 
lal^r 'certification beneficiaries! fn 1970^ for excBple, 
physicians could secure a lobor certification with relative 
ease, a craftsman only after a more complex screening pro- 
cess, and a farmworker or factory hand would, under virtually 
' all circumstances, be denied a^ertification. 

• petition ; en5>loyers with a labor certification in hand for a 

needed ^worker, or relatives (who wanted ^ immigrate one of 
the several designated classes of relatives) filed petitions 
with INS, asking that the alien be admitted. 

» # immigrant visa > all would-be ifmigrants from the Western Hemis- 
phere, and all would-be immigrants f rom ±he Eastern 'Hemisphere, 
who were at the. time in that hemisphere sought immigreuj't visas 
^r^ the consular officials of the Department ofe State. lt^\ie 
official found that the applicant had a valid, INS-appr0ed" . 
y ^ petition (or in some cases an equivalent document) , dsA- a valid 

\ application for a visa, and was otherwise eligible for immigrant 

\ ' status, the official el£her issued an immigrant visa or put the 

' alien on an immigrant ^isa waiting list (if the category the 

alien fell into was oversubscribed) . This is the only point 
in the process in which there is a s.ubstantial interview of vthe 
would-be immigrant, amd it is also the point at which the pre- 
viMsly mentioned numerical controls ^hemispheric and country- 
of4>3^igin ceilings, and preference allocations) are enforced. 

• adjustment of status ; at the time the 1970 cohort of imnigrants 

were filing their papers, it was possible for some of them from 
the Eastern Hemisphere to adjust their status from that of non- 
' immigrant (such as tourist or student) -to immigrant while they 
.were in the United States. In this case, the would-be immi- 
^ grimts reported to an INS Office for the saine process they would 
have undergone had they been applying to a consular office for 
an invnigrant visa* . 

• admission ; assuming that the would-be immigrant had all of his 

papers in order, including the all-iirportant iramigremt visa, 
he would' then arrive at a port .of entry (either alonc^ the land 
. ■ borders or, more likely, at one -of the international airports) 
for physical admission to the U.S. If .admitted (and only a 
^ . tiny friction are denied entry); the inpigrant is then given 

his permanent resident* alien identification (the green card or 
form 1-151) • 
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FIGURE 1 
The Screcnin9 Pi-Qceas for Icuaigrants to the Unite d States 
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Note. This exhibit shows the screeniny pitocess exi>erienccd by the major classes of arriving immigrants (but not i»ll classes); those Included 
are relatives n.side and outside the numerical limits, Idbor certification beneficiaries, ^nd seventh preference refugees.; 

^ ^ , - ♦ * 

•Nonprcference,, SchoJule A labor ^cr t Tl^j bdt i on Un.f iciatiea cap apply foi certification and ijnmigrai.t visas from the consular officers? 
nonpteferenco luvosLot.:. ai.fl other nonpreterw. e iiumujraiH s exempt from labor certification roquiivmonts are treated in a similar manner. 



••Seventh prcfurej^uo reiuqe 



.c... .j,Hy i>„ conditional entry to INS officers ..ver.c^s. rather th... going th.oag'h tho visa issuance process. 
Source: Taker, from IXivid S. North and AlUr. l.oBel 
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' • rtgistftlon t • dturing Moh aubsequttnt ^January"; (until such tine 
M tb/$ iiMigrant Mour«s citisenship) the alien is obliged to 
^ file en alien addreee card (Z-53) with his nana, address, 

ellen nuaiber, Social Sihc^urity nluaber, occupation, axxA enplpyer. 
While filling this document ia not part of the screening proce- 
dure, it ie'a potentially useful source of *aata o^. inmigrants 
after their adpdlielon to the nation. 

Pez^ianent rei^ideilt alien status, which cohort of 1970 
achieved following successful completion of- the procedures ^ust ^ 
-^disscribed, does not guarantee full and free access to the nation's 
labor markets. In fact, , immigrants have to cppe with three sets 
of constraints as they seek equal treatment^ in the labor market; 
we are 'primarily concerned here with tfie third of these factors, 
legal barriers to full access to the labor market, but the other 
two (covered in more detail datef in the report) should be at 
least mentioned. \^ 

The first set of constraints are those which the^ immigrant 
brings with him. He is, by definition, in an alien environment, 
where the customs, practices/ and in many cases, the language ar^ 
new to him. . Often -the irpigrant's status ais a newcomer slows his 
progress in the labor market. (On the other hand, immigrants ^ 
tepd to be self-selectad, ambitious persons.) 

> Thr9 Second set of constraints are "laid on Ijy employers who, 
per]|^ps.<motivated by xenophobia, may be reluctant to hire the new 
arrival, or to make full use of his training aftd experience. 
.(Other' employers, however, react dif ferently,"" and' seek olat aliens 

* either 'as landsmeh , and thus familiar, or as eager and perhaps 

^jtu^lo^i table workers.) \ ' • » 

y'^^^^M'/ihe third set of constraints are those which are^ imbedded 
'^'?|ea^^ state law, whi«h under many circiunstances can limit 

^ 'l^eihrnanent res„ident alien's ^ear^h for appropriate employment. 
? yh fortunately, the cheerful Ar^^^^can myth that resident aliens 
: >can do everything a citizen c^, except ♦vote and be. elected to, 
public 9f fice, is^ simply not true. - ! „ 

. . ' ^' * • - «• 

The Supreme Court, in a series of recent opinions (described 
more thoroughly in David Carliner's very useful . The Rights of 
Aliens ^) in effect voted twice to restrict the xights of pentianent 
resident aliens in the labor market, and Voted once "to expand those 
rights. • " o ^ ' 



♦David Carliner, The Rights of Alienfe; The B^sic ACLU Guide to an 
Alien's Rights (Hew York; Avon Books r 1^77). 
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On the issue of a long-standing Federal Government prac- 
tice, essen%iallyl barring resident aliens from most Fed.eral 
nobs the^Xourt riled that such a decision, while constitution- 

coulSot be made, as it h^d been, -by the "'S- Civil Service 
CoTOnissioar it had to be raAde by the Congress or the president.* 
sSequen?ly, President Ford r<.af firmed the previous Civil Ser- 
vice commission position. op the subject. 

As far as private employment is concerned, " the Court 
ruled in the Farah caseM that it was lawful for an employer 
to discriminate, against jfermanent resident aliens in favor of 
citizens.' The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission,, however, 
has interpreted that decision to mean that such discriminatioa 
is acceptable only when it is ||^t a proxy for nation-of-origiri • 
discrimination; i'n the Farah case, all the workers involved, . 
both the citizens and the aliens, were of Mexican heritage. 

But what is acceptable for private employers and for the 
U.S. Government is riot acceptable for. states and for local gov- 
ernment; in ^-he. Suqarman v. Dougall case,*** the Court ruled 
that the State of New York could not discriminate against- per- 
, manent resident' aliens in favor of citizen^. 

^here is another body of law and regulation, at the l|||te 
level, whidh persists as a barrier to apprqpi^e employmeflT!- 
for some permanent resident aliens, even though the Supreme 
court has ruled against it. These are the stipulations-, in many 

■ States.' professional licensing regulations, which make it manaa- 
tory for a physician, or a mortician, a barber or a beautician 

■ to be a fcitizen before the individual can practice the /traje or 
profession. Tarliner contends that, although such stipulations 
Sould.not hold up on court review, this is not generally known, 
and mathy aliens are prevented thereby from following the trades 
or profession for which they have been gained. 

Immigrants not only receive relatively little protection 
against discrimination in the labor market, they are . also unlikely 
to receive manpower training services, unleag they ^^^^^^f ^^^^^ 

' of the large groups of- refugees for -whom th^ government has provided 
extensive services, such as the Cubans' and the indochinese. Immi- 
grants are not barred from manpower training and vocationa; educa- . 
tion programs; that is not the pbint we are making. What we are * 

• arguing is that there are relatively few programs which are design- 
ed with their special needs in 'mind. (Since the iftbor Department s 
reporting system for its local grantees is not structured to cap- 
»ture data on alien cLients (or foreign born ones) , therfe are, 
unfortunately, no s^Stislfccs on the subject.) * 

- % 

'* Hang)ton v. Mow Sun Wong / 426 U.S. 88 (1976T . \ 

F it 
♦y Espinoza v^. Farah Manufacturing Co.x ^14 U>S. 86 (1^73). 

♦** Suqannan v. Dougall / 413 U.S. 63.4 (1973)*. » 
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The»«, then, are the immigcation policies which facilitated 
the adoiioion'of th« 1970 cohort of immigrants, apme of the pro-^, 
cedur«« that th«y compUt«d in tha immigration process , and some 
of thi* obnitraintt th«y faced as they entered the labor market. 

JI. Sha Flows of IWBdfltTBU:*^ 

' The 1970 cohort of immigrants consisted of 373, 326. individ- 
uals. The total for the year was fairly typical for a cohort of 
immigrants arriving .under the provisions of the 1965 Amendmei^ts; x 
during the eight years "of full e^ctiveness of the Amendments - 
for Which we have data (July 1, 19^8 through June 30, 197^), the 
cohorts gross mean was 383,350, and there was little variation 
from the mean year after year.* 

It should be stressed that this is a gross measure of legal 
immigration; it" Is not a measure of the net arrivals of addTition- 
al people in the United States. This is the case, because several 
movements of people across our borders are not covered by this • ' » 

measure; the roort significant of these is the movement of illegal \ 
aliens into 'the nation. Since the number of apprehensions of o-lle^ \ 
gal aliens has, in recent years,' been running at moy than twice 
' -the leveiro?~regal immigration, it is likely that this i*s a substan- 
tial movement. Two other, legal movements of persdns ar;e not m- ^ 
crtided in the 373,326 figure noted above; these are the departures 
of U.S. citizens, which was estimated at 56,043 in 1970 by Emifter,^* 
and the departures of permanent resident aliens, which Warren has 
estimated^at an annual average |of 110,000 during the 1960s.*** - 

The arrival of about 400,000 legal immigrants annually in 
recent years indicates, as Figure 2 illustrates/ that immigrants. _ 
are coming to the country in larger numbers in the last eight years 
than they have since the 1920a. However, at the turn of the century, 
when we were a rtuch less populous nation, we were admitting consider- 
ably larger nul^ers of immigrants in bbth absolute^ and relative terms. - 

V^he gross numbers of arriving immigrants is certain to in- 
crease in the years following 1976, without any further change 
in the inroigration law. This is the case becalise of two decisions, 
one jAidicial and the other administrative, each of which will »in- 
'crease the number of immigrants by approximately 150, QOO. A 
Federal District Court judge has rulfd that the Government acted 
improperly in issuing numerically controlled immigrant visas to 
* Cuban refugees', (^'ho should have been granted visas outside the 

numerical ceilings) ; this practice adjjej^ely affected other West- - 
em Hemisphere immigrants who were told to wait in line until 

♦Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Repo rt; Immigration and 
Naturalization Service , 1976, Table 1. ' ' - . 

♦*Ada Finifter, "Emigration from the United States r An Exploratory Analy-' 
\ sis," paper presented at the cpnfprence qn Public Support for the Political • ^ 
System at : the University of Wiseo/sin-Madison, August 13-17, 1973. 

•**Jtobert Warren, TReoent lamigration and Current Data Collecticin," Monthly-^ 
Labor Review , October 1977. ni ' ' \ 
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FIGURE 2 



Immigration to the United States in. Absolute Numbers', by Decade, and as Percent of U.S. 
Population at the Beginning of the "Decade, 1870-1970 
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9|20s 1930s 1940s 1950s J.960S 1970s ' 



^ *Thi.s pro3ection of 3 .9 ^nilliorv^s based the assumption that immigration will continue at about 
the same rate for the last half of the decad$/as it did in the first half, 1971-1975, which was 1,936,000. 

Source ; Immigration figures from INS Apifual Report,, 1^75 , lible 1; percentages computed from popula- 
tion figures derived |j?Om The Alnianac ^ Book of Facts, 1977 ,. 
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^ jVisa numbers became^ 
to is8it9 linmlgrant 
•.to- wait,* 



The judge ordered the Government 
'to^hose who had previously been told 



The adiniiv^trative decision, really a series of them, 
^ permitted the /Wmission of Indochinese. refugees following, 
the end of the Vietnamese War; |:hese admissions, -which are 
outside the previoualy described numerical limits, will not 
; be tecordecl in the formal statistics of INS until the refugees 
conveiCt their. Status to that of immigrants, a process which will 
,stajrt two years after their arrival in this country. 

Legal immigration will also increase, perhaps substantially 
if the A'dministratior\' s proposal to grant amnesty, or permanent 
resident, aliejp status, to the more established of the illegal 
alliens is incorporated into the law; it is. regarded as unlikely 
that vthese apinesty admissions would be made within the, framework 
of thJ-currept numerical .limits. 
V - - - I / • _ • ^ • 

IIP,-v, The Stock of . the Foreign ^Born 

While the numbers of arriving immigrants in the last decade 
(1968-1977) ^.has be6n Jarger than in the previous four de.cades, 
and while ^njrecent /years the "niftnbers of arriving illegal aliens 
has apparfentiy' tjebn incireasing as well, the-size of the foreign 
born population ha^ been decreasing relatively since 1910, and 
ajjsolutely as well since 1930, as shown* below: 
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191D 

1920 \. 

1930 

194t) 

1950 

1960 

1970 



Numbeil of Foreign Borrt » ^ Percent of'Total *^ 



13,516,000 
13,921,000 
14,204,000 
11,595,000 

" lO; 347,000 
9,738,^^000 

' 9,619,000 



14.6% 

13.2 

11.6 

8.8 
'6.9 
^.5.4 

4--? 



*See SiJLva v. ^Levi , U.S.D.C., 111., No.* 76 C 4268, and^ for a 

ment^ry", , see Maurice A. Roberts^ ed. Interpreter Releases , Vol. 54, No| 
Apfril 12,' '197? (New'Yo2;k: American Council for , Nationalities Service), 

-s. **Dafca for 1920-1979 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
of the UJiited States , 1976 7 ~Tab'le~40; data for 1910 from U.S^^ureair 
" Census, Historical^tatistics of the U.S. , series A29-42 and A105-118 
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The reason for. this anomaly relates Pjrtxy to the advanced 

. age, in recent decades, and the cp'^^^^^f'^^^^f tht- 
. the large -nvoinbers of inunigrants who arrived at the turn of th^ 
century, partly to some emigration of immigrants (a portion df - 
whom retire to their homelands) , and^»partly because of the tim^ 

' Ing of the measures described, above. * The post-1965 Amendments 
increase in legal immigration made only a ^^^^ ,J^Pf ^^J''.^?^ 
1970 census, ^s the Amendments had been i^f^^l ^"^J^i ? ?970) • 
• 21 months when the 1970 enumeration was taken '(o; . ^Pri^l 1' ' 
further, most of the increase in illegal immigration apparently 
has taken place since the fensus was- conducted. , 

■ It wm be interesting to see whether or not the 50-year 
trend, of a steadily decreasing foreign-born stock, will con- 
tinue when the results of the 1980 census are tabulated; I 
, suspect that the trend will be reversed. 

TO summarize thi3, chapter, we find that thS nation's immi- 
qratiori .policies are primarily based on^ non-labor market consid- 
Sns'and, as a relult, only, a -nority ^f immigrants are s^^^ 
with labor market factors in mind; these are the Potential labor . 
. certification beneficiaries. Most immigrants are admitted because 
( they are a relative of a U.S. resident. 

, Annual admissions of immigrants have been ^^JJ^'^^ . just below 
the 400,000 level in recent years, a higllttr- rate than in the pre- 
vious f^ur decides," but considerably lower, both absolutely and 
piSportionally, than the rate of immigrant acceptance at the turn 
of the T:entury. The 400,000 figure, however, is likely to be 
?ncrelsed? af least temporarilyNn the next few years because 
of refugee admissions and (if- enacted) amnesty for some portion 
of the illegal alien population. : 

The increases in levels of legal immigration made possible 
by the 1965 AmendmeAts have not yet reversed the long-term de- 
clining tcend of the foreign born population, as reflected in 
the (decennial censuses. 



♦Underenumeration, particularly of the illegal inunigrants. would be 
another factor. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

BACKGROUND: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF IMMIGRANTS 
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An individual worker's experiences in the' labor market 
are influenced by a wide variety of factors, some internal 
to the worker, many external; some of the most important 
individual factors (s^ich as ambition and one's ability to 
adjust in the working environment) cannot be measured di- 
rectly with any degree of success; but there are other f ac- ' 
tors known to influence . labor market behavior on which data 
are available for arriving immigrants. Preparatory to exam- 
ining the labor market experiences of the cohort of 1970, 
it is useful to draw^a profile of that group of immigrants 
in terms of seven^ variables : 

• age (upon arrival) 

• sex 

• marital status (upon arrival,) < . 

• nation of birth 

• ^ planned destination within. the U.S. 

• immigration classification, and 

• occupation (as. stated on the visa' application) 

In addition, we ^areSbnterested in the variable 'of educa- 
tion, although data on this subject are available only for 
earlier grx>ups of ;immigrants/ through the decennial censuses. 

We will examine,. for each of the variables noted above 
(save education), the .'profile of the 1970 „ cohort of immigrants 
and, where pertinent,., compaft the cohort! s characteristics 
with those pf four other populations: 

• the resident population of the United States in 1970; 

• the foreign-born population, which was comprised^ 
principcllly of ea*rlier groups of iiranig^ants (those 
who/arrived before -the 1965 Amen^ents went into 
effect); \ 

other recent QOhorts of immigrants '(those of fiscal 
years 1969, and 1971 through 1976); and 

• illegal aliens. 



— - — ffltir le so m e " s t dtis t ical' mate r ial is presented within this — 
chapter,- most of the detailed data regarding immigrants arriv- 
ing in the yeans of interest can be found in Appendix B, 
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Age ; The 1970 cohort of immigrants was youthful (median 
age at arrival, 24.3 years) and as suich tended (slightly) to 
decrease the ^median age of the U.S. jpojjulation; the median 
age of recent immigran*r-€oliBrts varfed "little from the 1970 
figure, and stayed cdnsistently under the median for the U^S. 
population as a whole, which was 28.0 in 197^0 and 28.8 in 
1975. The arriving 1970 immigrants were^ understandably, con- 
siderably younger than the stock of the foreign born, whose 
median age that year. was 52.0 years.* 

While a predominance of young adults characterized the 
earlier .cohorts of immigrants and apparently the current group 
of illegal aliens, «the 1970 cohort of immigrants included a 
substantial number of family members (with ^children represented 
more generously than older persons) . The tendency of recent 
immigrant cohorts to approach the U.S. norm', in terras of ag^ 

Distribution, is shown in Table 1; although young adults are 
ore heavily represented in the 1970 cohort than ixy the resi- 
ent population, the difference is less dramatic than.it was 
in 1910. ^ 

Illegal immigirants of today, like the legal ones of 1910, 
$ippear to be concentrated in the young adult years, with approx- 
imately 90% of apprehended illegals falling in the 18^44 age 
range; studies on this subject tend tajjltgree; for example, four 
recent studies of apprehended illegal aliens from Mexico indi- 
cated that the mean ages of the members of the study group were, 
respectively, 27.5, 27. 5^ 27.6, and 28*9 years of age.** 

Sex ;^ 6omparea to thd U.S. resident population in r970,'w'hich 
consisted of 948 men for every 1,000 womell/** the immigrant 
cohort of 1970 had a larger proportion of women; this was a 
reversal of the situation in earlier years, when predominantly^ 
male cohorts of immigrants came to a nation which had a few more 
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♦Sources for most statistics usecLin this chapter can be fpund in' 
Apperttlix B; when they are derived from other sources, they will be noted. 
In this case, it is U.S.- Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, 
Subject Report PC(2)-1A, National Origin an^i^Lan^guage (Washington, D.C^: 
U.S. Govefnment Printing Office, 1973), Table 10. Footnote references to 
t'his pub^cation will hereafter be.cit^d Census, PC(2)-1A. . 

**These studies were: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Illegal 
Alien Study, Part 1: Fraudulent Entrants Study , September 1976, p. viii? 
Julian Samora, Los Mojados; The Wetback Story (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1971), p. 90; North and Houstoun, Characteristics and Role 
of~HTegaI Aliens , p.; 69; and Gcveriunent of Mexico, Resultados de la Encuesta 
'Realizada por la Comision Intersecretarial para el Estudio deX.Problema de la 
Emigracion Subrepticia de TraUpajadores Mexic^os a E.U.A . , 1972. 

♦**U^S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States > 
1975 , Table 26. - ^ 

. ' 
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TABLE 1 



Distribution of Age of Igunigraiy^^ofiorts and Total U.S. Population, 

( ^ (a> percents) 



1910 and 1970 



\ 



2^ 



Total: 



NumbeT\ 
Percent 



l/nder 15 ye(ars* 

15-44 years* 

4^ years and over 



Immigrant 
Cohort 


U.S. 

Population 


1,041, 570 


91,972,266 


100. 1 


99.9 


11.6 


32.1 


83.4 


48.9 


5.1 ' 


18.9 . 



Iriun^gTint 
Cohoxx. 



19 7 0 



U.-S. 

Population 



373,326 
100.1 

26. '4 

61.1 

12. 6' \ 



203, 210, oca 

100.0 

28.6 

41.0 
'30.4 



*The age grou{)s for the '1910 cohort of 'immigrants varied slightly; they were, 
under 14 and 14^4^. / ' , • 

Source : Data for 1910 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical g^atistics 
of the United Sta'tes , Series A119-134 and C138-142; data for. 1*70 immigrints from 
INS Annual Keport, 1970 , Table lOjTand for the 1970 population » from Bureau of the 
Census, 197a"Census of Population, Dgtai led 'Cha racteristics. United States Summary 
Table 191^ ■ ^ ^ 
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men thaff women. . (An Extreme example of this occurred in 1824, 
when there were 4,025'male immigrants to 1,000 female ones, at 
a time when the iiK^t recent census (of 1820) reflected a resi- 
dent population ifatio/of 1, 032 men to every 1,000 women.)* As 
recently as 1910, there were more than 2,400 male immigrants 
arriving for every 1,000 female ones. By the thirties, the 
majority of immigrants were women, and this pattern has persisted 
since that time.** * « ^ ' 

A major reason for the predomii(ance of fema^Le immigrants re- 
lates to a single clause ii\ the immigration law, which, under- 
standably, permits U.S. citizens who marry aliens to immigrate 
these alien spouses; in the years of concern, 1969-1976, the 
mean number of men admitted through this provision was 18,409, ^ 
while the mean for women was approximately twice as large, 
36,371. An- examination of Appendix B on thi^ point, however, 
shows that the predominance of women has been declining in this 
category; there were almost three times as many women as ijieji in 
this category in 1969, but by 1976 the ratio was down to. about 
three to two.' One could speculate that changing mores now . 
allow U.S. citizen^ women the freedom that U.S. Qitizen .men have 
long hadr that is, to go abroad artd find a suitable spouse and 
bring thdt person back to America; one could also specplate that 
a portion of these^ marriages involved no foreign - travel at all, 
but were between citizen ^women and alien males lacking permanent 
resident status (nonimmigrants and illegals) . 

This second lin^ of speculat^idn is supported by what little 
informatibn we have on the male-female mix among illegal aliens; 
men appear to be in a iaubstantial nfajority in that population- - 
Certainly, all the survey data on ever-apprehended, illegal aliens 
(those who hav6 been arrested 'at least once by INS) indicate a 
high incidence of mal^s." What is not clear are the relative 
sizes of the two groups of illegal aliens, i.e., the ever-appre- 
hended as opposed to. the never*apprehended ones; but it appears 
iikely that the latter group contain^ a larger percentage of 
women than the former. 

Marital Status : ^ At the tur|i of the century^ when immigrant- 
cohorts were young and predominantly mal$, immigrants were much 
more likely to be single than ^the gp|ie3?al population.* In 1920, 
when sound data on the subject for an immigrant cohort became 
available, this wa^^still the case. Th^ approach to the American 
nqriTi, which we have r^orted in terms of immigrant age groupings 
and sex ratios, 'can also be seen when the marital status of immi- 
grants and the resident population is Compared, as it is in 
Table 2 for the years 1920 and 1970. 



*Harry Jones, Migration and Business Cycles (New York: Macmillan, 
1926), p.'39- ^ 

**For a more extended treatment of this subject^ see North and Weissert, 
[migrants and the American Labor Market , pp 25-33^ / 
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TABLE 2 








Distribution of Marital 


Status of Adult 


Immigrant 






and the General 


Population,* 192.0 and 1970 














\ 

\ 




Single 


Married 






Males ~ Immigrants 


57.5 
31.8 


4D.6 
61.3 


2.0 ■ 

0 . O 
. 0 




\ 

Females - Immigrants 
Population 


2f.l 


.46.9 
60.4 


8.8 
15.4 




Males^ - Immigrants 
Population 


29.0 
19.1 

/ 

19.8 
13.7 . 


69.3 
75f0 


1.6 • 
5.9- 




Female's - Immigrants 
. Population 


74.6 
68.5 *. 


5.4 
17.8 





Ok 



**Over 18 years of age for 1970, over 14 years of age for 1920 

**widowed, separated, divorced. * ' 

Source : Adapted from David S. North and William G. Weissert 
Immigrants and the. American Labor Market (Washington, p.C. : Trans- 
Century Corporation, 19>3) , Table XV. . ' 
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The percentage of married immigrants rose for the cohorts 
which followed that of 1970, as Appendix B indicates. In 1970 
69.3% of the immigrant males 18^ and older were marri^ed; by 197 6 
the percentage had increased to 73. Sis- Among tha female -immi- 
grants, the percenta<?e increased slightly from 74,6% in 1970 .to 
76.4% in 1976. The imhiigr^nt cohorts since^l973 have shown^ ^ 
higher incidences of marriage than the adult popylatidfn as a ^ , 
whole, a reversal of the turn of the .century situafipn; this*^^ *. 
is largely because of a sharpiy.-^ower inciderfce of. separation ' 
and divorce among the Irrjnigrants than among the bc-^'lance of the* ' 
population. ^ ^ ^ " 

One of the reasons foY the trend for more maf^iefJ immigrants 
may well be built into the- irnrnigration law itseTf; being married 
to a U.S, citizen or a permanent resident alien is, one of the 
characteristics for which one is ^^warded ' with an immigrant's 
visa under the current ""law (;3ust as being Irish or Swedish was 
/ rewarded under the prior country-of-origin law) . Table 3 indi- 
cates that while the number of marriages in the U-.S. has been ^ t 
quite steady in recent years, at a little above the 2,100,000 
.%level, the number of marriages-v/hich-ci/eate'-^ immigrants has in-/ * 
creased sharply, up more than 50% between 1969 and 1976, the' 
^ last year for which complete data are -available. (Such mar- - 
riages are not counted as such, of course; we combined data on • 
visas issVed to spocases of permanent * resident aliens and admis- 
sions data on U,S, citizen^' spouses to arr'ive at the estj.mates* 
used in Table 3.)* 

\ >*, 

^Fer^lity is a related variable which' affects fairfTiysize 
and h^H^, income, the labor force participation '^ratey of 
f emale'SjJ the earnings rate of employed females, ^d the second 
generation effects of immigration. Data qn fertility are un- 
- ' available for immigrant cohorts but available from the Census - 
on the foreign boj-n. 

"""^"^ * * 

: ^ The fertility of foreign botn female's 25-44 i3'"2,14 chp-lHren 

ever boirn per female versus 2-57 for "native U.S. females;. It 

is similarly lower for th^ 45-64 -age group. >Fertility; Varies , 

wibh nationalitiy for 25-44 year old females, ranging f.rom 1.80 

for Japan tOT3.44 for Mexicans. The latter- is in excess of ^ 

the 2.75 rate for native persons of Spanish language.' , v 

. • • . . \ \ ' ' 

Fertility rates for all foreign born women 35-44 are. lowest 

(2.21) for the* 1960-64' immigrants, and are 2.26 for the 1965-70 

wave, having declined significantly from those .waves prior to/ • 

1960. Fpr Mexican women 35-44, *the ratQ is 4.0/bQth,for the 

65-70 and the 60-64 waves." These are very, high rates and account 

f o-r -an -important- -pa.r_iL_Q:f^ the high pove rty rates of Me xican immir 
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TT. ^ * 

• *Census, PC(2)-1A, Tables 2, 3, anQ 17. • 
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TABLE 3 



^ngxdence of Immigrant-^Creatrhg Marriages as Cott^ared to all -U.sl Marriages, 1969-76 



(A) Adbaissions of Spouses of 
\ U.S. citizens 

1b) Visas Issued to Spouses of 
Perptanent Residenb Aliens 

Total of Above 

Percen^a^ Chemae, 
1969-1976 / 

(GJ. Total U.S. Marriages (000s) 

" ^" PercentagerChange 
1969-1976 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1975 



48,929 62-»45"R 66,357 71,069 ^ 80 



1976 



'19,273 51,895 54,300 58,297 .67,288' 67,563 55,6^ 60,090 



9,656 10,562 ■ 12,057 12, 77^ 13,472 14,773 14,419 14,574 

30,760 



2,336 70,039 74,664 

+S'2.6 



2,145 2,159 2,190 ' 2,;S82. 2,284 2,230 2,126 2,133 



rO.6 



Source: Line (A) is from INS Annual Reports , Table 4;^ line (E) is fwm Report of the yisa Office > Table II; 
and line (C) is from Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1976 , Table 68 for 1969-75, and for 1976 frotn the National 
Center for Health Statistics (by phpne) . ^ >^ ^ 

"^Note: Data on U.S. marriages are for calendar years, while data on immigrants are for fiscal years. 
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Predictably, when illegal aliens are compared to either 
legal immigrants, or to the U.S. population as a whole, they show 
a much lower incidence of marriages; for example, 54.8% of the 25- 
34 year olds in the NorthrHoustoun study group (90% of whom were 
male) said that they were married, while 80.3% of the comparably 
agefl male group in the resident population are married.* 

Nation of .Birth ; . Table 4 indicates that there has been 
a substantial ehc^nge in the soufce of U.S. immigrants over the*, 
past eighty years, wit*h the flows fi^||^ Europe^ falling sharply, 
and those from A^ia and the Americas increasing correspondingly. 
JThe number arriving from Northern and Western Europe, for example, 
in 197tt was less ^tnan one tenth w|iat it had been in 1890. Other 
patterns of note are the sulpstantial decreases in immigration 
from Canada, which have been more than compensated for by sub- 
stantial increases from Mexico and from t;he balance of the , 
Western Hemisphere, ^hunigrat.ion from Africa and from Oceania 
has increased over' the years, but remains 'a minor^ factor . 

Table 4 shows the changing regions of origin of U.S. immi- 
grants over a period of 80 , years, in which there were numerous 
(and substantial) changes in immigration laws, as well as wars, 
revolutions and depressions; the more immediate trends in the 
source of immigrants in the eight years under scrutiny here 
(and during^ a period when the immigration law remained virtually 
unchanged) is shovn in Appendix B. j» ^ ' 

During th^se eight years the longterrnntrends noted above 
continuea; immigration frbm Europe, which comprised about a 
third of all immigration in 1969, fell to about a fifth by 1976. 
Canadian immigration, down to about 18,000 in 1969,' fell to 
below 8,000 in 1976. Immigration from Mexico rose from 1969 
to 1974, when it reached a peak of 71,586 and then slipped off 
slightly, while immigration from the balance of the Western Hem- 
isphere inci;eased from about 90,000 in 1^69 to about 100,000 
in 1976. The most cJIramatic single change related to Asia; the 
number of immigrants from that cor>tinent*almost doubled in the ^ 
eight year* span, going fjpjpKa -little more than 75,000 in 1969 
to a little less than 150,000 in'l976. The. labor market impli- - 
cations of these region of origin shifts will be examined sub- 
sequently. ^ 

State of Destination ; The '-1970 c6hort of immigrants, like 
thqse before and after them, clustered geographically within 
the United States; 78.9% of the members of this cohort reported 
that they w^re going to settle in 10 states of the nation, which 
was home, according to the 1970 Census, to only 49.9% of the 
nation's population. The states on the cohort's list were, in 
decending order. New York, Califbrnia, New Jersey, \Illinois, 
Texas, Massachusetts, Florida, /Jftchigan, Pennsylvania, and " 



^ *North and Houstoun, Cli^act^ristics and Role of Illegal Aliens i pp. 

' ' " 38. 
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Region of Origin 

Northern & Western 
Europe 

Southern- 6 Eastern 
Europe 

Asia 



Africa • 
Oceania** 
Mexico 
Canada 

« 

Other Western 
Hemisphere 

Other Countries 



TABLE 4 

Region of &irth of Selected Cohorts of Immigrants ^ 1890-1975- 
(as absolute numbers and percent ot column total) 



QUALITATIVE 
SCREENING 



ETHNIC SCREENING 



^2 
* 



1890 


1910 


1930 


1950 


1960 


■ r - 

286,124 
(62.8%) 

159,556 
(35.0%) 

' 4,44& 

(1.0%) 


202,198 
(19,^%) 

724,093 
(69.5%) 

N / 

23,533 
(2 3%) 


97,118 
(40.2%) 

50,320 
(20.8 V) y 

(1 qfil^ 


^63,707 
* (65.7%) 
' i 

35,408 
. (14.2%) 

4,508 
(1 8%) 


84,552 
(31.9%) 

55,118 
(20.8%) 

23,864 


112 
* 


1,072 
(0.1%) 


w 

(0.2%)^ 


849 

\\J m -J^J 


2,526 


1,167 
(0.3%) 


1,097 ^ _ 

fo.1%) 


'1^05^ 
(0.4%) 


517 
^(0.2%) 


1,179 
(0.4%) 


not 
recorded,^.--' 


18,6^1 
(1.8%) 


12,703 
(5.3%) 


6,744 
. (2.7%) 


32,684. 
(12.3%) 


183 * 
* 


56,555 
(5.4%) 


6^254 
(57.0%) 


21,885 
(8.8%) 


' ■i§€l<^990 
^ (11.7%) 


3,650 
(0.8%) 


'l4,288 . 
(1.4%) 


10,147 
(4.2%) 


15,562 
(6,2%) 


34,449 
(13.0%) 



FAMILIAL 
^ SCREENING 
1970 



43 
* 



36 



1475 



34 , 387 
(9.2%) 



652 
(21.9%) 

94,883 
(25.4%) 

8,115 , 
(2.2%) 

3,198 
(0.9%) 

44,469 
(11.9%) 

13,804 
(3.7%) 

92,814 
C^4.9%) 

/ 4 



22,058 
(5.7%) 

*51j^38 
(13.4%) 

132,469 
(34.3%) 

6,729 
(1.7%) 

3,347 
(0.9%) 

• 

62,205 
(16^%) 

7,308 
(1^ 

M^0,139 
(25.9%) 



10 



TOTAL 



455,302 
(99.9%) 



1,041,570 
(100.0%) 



241^00 
(100.0%) 



J 49, 187 
&9.9%) 



265,398 
(100.1%) 



373,326 
(100.1%) 



386,194 
(99.9%) 



Source : Taken from David S. North and Allen Le«ui, Manpower Policy and Immigration Policy in the U.S.; An Analysis 
of a Nonrelationship , (Washington, D.C, : National Commission for Manpower Policy, forth cojni ng ) , Exhibit VI, which 
was ^derived from„, for ]n')0-1950. Historica l Statistics of the United States , Series C, 88-114; 1960-19^ data from 
Q O INS Annual Reports , I0(f0, 1970, and 1975, Table 14. ] ^ 

hi\lL . ^ . • . 

HaasMa _ ^ **Au<^tralia , New Zealand, and .the Pacific islands. 
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Hawaii.* Siinjlarly, the members of the 1970 cohort were more 
"likely to live in major cities than Americans, generally; 37.5% 
of the- cohort elected to live in ten cities, which in 1970 had 
been the residence of only 9.8% of the nation's population. 
Thus newly arriving imMgramts tend to* play a more important 
role as workers and as consumers iit, some states than others 
and in the big cities of the nation, as opposed to- suburban 
and rural areas. ' ^^^^ ^ i 

While the clustering of -itnmigrants-4ia^€ 
time — the ten most popular states in the 1899-1910^ period drew 
83.5% of immigrants,** and New York alone had 31.4% of them, 
compared to ^he 1970 figures of 78.9% and 26.2%, respectively— 
the locus has changed considerably. Sunbelt states such as 
Florida, Texas, and Hawaii have attracted increasing number?^ 
of immigrants; consequently^ the flows, in terms of percen- . 
tages, have slacked off in the northeastern quadrant of the 
nation. ' ^ 

.The 1970 cohort's destinations were fairly close to those 
of the other recent cohorts, as Appendix B shows; in 1970, 
New York was still the most favored state for immigrants, but 
by 1976* that distinction had been won by California. 

.Less is known about the geographic location of illegal 
aliens. than is known about ^heir. demographic characteristics; 
one can ,speculate, however, that they probably cluster where 
recent legal immigrants from the same nations cluater. Given 
the nearness of the U.S. '-Mexican border, on one hand, arid the 
recent trends toward sunbelt settlement by legal immigrants, ^ 
on the other, one would expect something of ,a tilt to the Soufh 
and West, as well as a continuing interest in urban areas in 
the North and the Middle West. 

Classes of Immigrants ; The immigration law is a complex 
instrument, said to be the most complicated piece of American 
legislation outside the Internal Revenue Code; immigrants are 
admitted to the nation if (assuming, interest on their part and 
successful completion of the application process) they are 
defined as admissible under one of the segments of the law. 
The 1970 IMS Annual Report , which presented voluminous data on 
' the cohort of that year, indicated (in Table /4) 26 sejiarate and' 
distinct provisions of the law which had been used that year 
to facilitate ^±1Mnigrant admissions. Some of these provisions 
were virtually inactive, thus only two admissions, were recorded 
as those of ^foreign government officials adjusted under Section 
13 of the Act of September 11, 1957," while more than 100,000 
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*See Appendix Bfor individual state percentages* 

**United States Immigration Conmissioir, Abstracts of the Reports of 
the Immigration Commission » Statistical Review of Iiwaigration (Washington 
DX*,'1911),^ p. 105- " - " , , 
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were adnvitted as "Natives of the WTstern Hemisphere, their 
spouses and children (subject to Western Hemisphere numerical 
limitations)" a category which has many subcategories (such 
as labor certification beneficiaries, their relatives, rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens, and relatives of permanent resident 
aliens). For a full listing of all the provision? of the 
law, %nd the number of immigrants whose admission wfcs facil- 
itated by those provisions, durirtg the eight recent years of 
^interest, see Appendix B. - • 

Clearly, the various provisions of the law might be a 

usetui variable to study u iie analya oo tho ^ e ^^^tt o f in^rni- 

gration and its impact on the labor market. It was equally 
evident that simply using the 26 provisions an analytical 
framework would not be practical; not only would there be too 
many cells, but some cells (such as the large one for the 
Western Hemisphere) contain a variety of important subcells, 
and others (such as first preference, unmarried sons and «^ 
daughters of U.S. citizens) might not be significantl^v differ- 
ent in the labor market from others (such as f ourth^p«|ere]ace , 
married sons and daughters of U.S. citizens). AnotheM.as- 
sification system was. needed, and, to make things ^ little 
more complex, we devised two of them, each with a different 
objective, over the years. 

The first system, which we call immigration categories-, was 
used in immigrants and the American Labor T^arket; seven classes 
are defined (and a small miscellany ot others who did not fit 
the system were dropped) . The seven categories of the 1970 
cohort, for which we have extensive earnings data, are: 



Immigration Category 
EH Workers 



EH Workers' Relatives 
EH Relatives 



EH Relatives' Relatives 
WH Workers 



atives 



WH Re^ 



U.S. Relatives 



Description 

Labor certification beneficiaries from 
the Eastern Hemisphere, in third, sixth 
and nonpreference. '\ 

Spouses and children of EH Workers. ■ 

First, second, fourth, and fifth 

primary preference persons (i.e., 

the alien with an immigrant relative 

in the U..S.) ^ 

> ' ^ . 

Spouses and children of EH Relatives. 

.» 

Labor 'Certification beneficiaries from 
the Western Hemisphere. ' . - 

All other Westefh Hemisphere immigratnts 
admitted under the nu;nericaL--limits. 

immediate relatives of U.S.. citizens 
^(from both hemispheres). i . ^ 
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Th6re are two deficiencies in this system, which limit its, 
utility. In the first place, the system. wa3 designed to cate- 
gorize, 5, 000 immigrants (in the 1970 cohort) for whpm we had 
completed (and utilized) visa applications; we could, and did,' 
make distinctions (say between a primary fifth preference' immi- 
grant, the one 'with the brother in the U.S., and the secondary 
•fifth preference' immigrant, the child of the alien with the 
brother in th$ U.S.), which are not reflected in the INS statis- 
tical system; therefore co mparisons must be made overtime ' 

^through a technique that includes some estimations.. . The second 
problem was that, for reasons covered more thoro^ighly in, Appfen- 4 
dix A, the data gathering system used in selecting the 5., 000 
members of the cohort sample, systematically excluded refugees, 
who would have made a highly logical eighth category. Despite 
these difficulties, the iramigr.ant category system was built;^ 
into- our analytical framework and was used in connection with 
the Social Security Administration's 1970-1975 taxable earnings 
data on the 1970 cohort of immigrants. (See Chapter 4) 

An analysis of the changing composition of the cohorts ovy: 
the years in i:erms of Immigration categories Cas shown In Appen- 
dix B) indicates that there were decreases in thenumbefs of 
workers, paxticularly those from the Wes1:ern Hemisphere, a sharp 
increase in U.S. citizen relatives, a slight, decline in the 
other four relative categories, and an increase in the other 
category, caused By slightly larger groups of refugee admissions 
in the latter years. ^ - ^ 

Subsequently, we developed a simpler analytical framework,* 
which divided immigrants into two broad categories, th6se who . 
* were •admitted to the nation ^s relatives of U-.S. residents, 

through the process. of familial » screening, as- opposed to tho?e 
admitted because their presence was judged to meet some public 
ne^d, i.e., as a result of societal screening. In general terms, 
familial screening facilitates the admission of relatives <pf 
both uis. citizens and'^permanent resident aliens, while societal 
screening facilitates the admission of labor certification bepe- ^ 
ficiaries (and their " families) , refugees, and members of several 
smaller- subclasses^, (such as former empldyees of U.S. missions 
overseas) This framework is based oft the published statistics 
of .INS (and certain ancillary estimation techniques); the in- - 
creasing incidence of, familial screening, . in both percentage and 
absolute. terms, is shown in Appendix B.*' 




♦See Appendix A for methodology, 



♦*A rough relationship can be estedDlish'ed between the two classification 
schemes outlined ^bove; familial screening covers the categories 'EH Rela- 
tives, EH Relatives' Relatives, U.S. Relatives, and virtually all of WH, 
Relatives (save for a few l2Ux)r certification beneficiaries dependents who 
are in this category); societal screening covers both EH and WH Workers, 
and EH Workers* Relatives, ' ' • 
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One of the principal reasons why immigrants .admitted throqgh ^ 
the societal screening process declined^ in the -period studied, 
from mors than 37% to less than- 26%, is-because^of the operations 
of the labor certification program." . With spreading jinemployment , 
it became more difficult for would-be employefs to convince the 
•Labor department that resident workers were not, abie- and avail- 
able .for work, a necessary pre-condition for the is^iianc^ of a 
labor certification for the employment of -an alien. Givfen tne 
U S. immigration systeij», this did not mean that we secured fewer 
immigrants; it- just meant thdt we welcomed different ones, 
typically family members not subject to the labor certification 
process. The decline in utilization ot ^^Dor cerT:ifi^aLxuu=>, 
from 59,597 in 1969 to 25,474 in 1976, is spelled out in Appendix 
B. (the labor market implications of this downward trend will 
be discussed subsequently.) • ' ^ ^ 

Stated Occupation- . When potential immigrants file their 
visa applications, they complete this sentence, "My prfesent 
c^llin.^ /occupation^ is: ■ • Upon admission to 

the united VStateS-;^ da j:a on the visa applications are collected , 
and published by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Since >he applidant, by definition, is seeking a good from the 
U.S. ^vernment, there may be some, tendency to misstate one s ^ 
occa^tion-^in order secure tl^ visa. For example, a short- 
order cook who has -secured a labor certification as a domestic 
servant might be tempted to note that calling, not her current 
job, on the form. Despite these problems, however, it is a 
^source of occupational data on each year's arriving immigrants. 

When the 1970 cohort completed their forms, almost half of 
them reported that they were either professionals, or crafty- 
workers/and foremen, with the percentages being 29.4% and i/.4%,. 
respectively. There were also large numbers of operatives, , 
11.7% and sales and clerical workers, .10.5%. Thfe balance, of 
31.0%, were scattered- through six other categories. (As we 
will note subsequently, this distribution for the 1970 cohort 
changed with the passage of time,. ) 

in comparison with U.S. employed per.sons. in 1970, the work- 
ers in the immigrant cohort had more than twice as many profes- 
sionals (29.4% vs. 14.2%) and less than half as many other white 
collar workers (14.2%- vs. 34.1%). -The immigrants also reported 
larger percentages of craf tsworkers, laborers, farmers and *|rm- 
workers, and particularly, domestic servants, than the population 



*See statement of Roy S. Br5^-LaPorte , Research Sociologist, Smith- 
sonian Institution in Hearings Before the Su bconmd tte'e on Int,er-American 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; iJnited States Caribbean' , , 
Policy, Part I, September "19 and 21, 1973 , (Washington, D.C.: U.S. House 
of Representatives), p,. 75. t 
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as a .whole, but fewer operatives and non-household servicer 
workerji^ The comparison with the foreign born population 
(as re|>d¥?ed in the 1970 Census) was similar; in fact, the 
occupation group'prof ile of the foreign born was much more 
like that of the^ resident population than it was of the ,neW 
N^romigrants. - * ^ 

When comparisons are made with earlier cohorts of immi- 
grants, it ^s clear that the occupational composition of the 
current generation Of immigrants is drastically different; than— 
'that at the turn of the century, when only a handful of immi- 
grants were in the skilled trades and in the professions. 
For example, in 1910, 1.2% of the immigrants were professional 
and', technical workers, while 37. ^% were farm laborers, and ^ 
27.7% were non-farm laborers.* Similarly, the skill levels of. 
the legal immig)rants of today arie remarkably different from 
those of the illegal immigrants of today, a group whose home- 
country occupation profile closely resembles tAiat of earlier 
waves of legal immigrants.** 

While trhe differences' between the occupation^^gr^ps re- ^ 
ported by the population as a whole and those reported by the 
1970 cohort are .more pronounced than intercohort differences, 
the latter are substantial enough to warrant comment. The 
percentage of reported profassionals increased £rom the 1970* 
level in the years t^t followed, reaching a high of' 31.9% in 
1972^ before declining to below the 1970 level (in 1976.^ A 
similar pattern was followed in the nonfarm laborer category. 

In the cohorts, that followed 1970, there Were larger ^percen 
tages .of managers, nonhousehold service workers, and operatives 
and declines among jthe household workers, craf tsworkers and 
farmers, while farmworkers,' sales and clerical workers held 
steady. The decline among the household servants probably 2;e- 
flected^the Labor Department's increasing reluctance to issue 
labor certification ^or such jobs. 

The percentages noted above are of those, immigrants with 
stated occupations; the percentage of immigrants with stated ^ 
occupations, however, has been declining in recent years.V'from 
42.1% of all immigrants in 1970 tc 38.8% in 1976. ' ^ 

Year^ of Education ; Unfortunately data are not available 
on the^years of education completed for the 1970 cohor't or ' 
any other cohort of arriving immigrants; what are avai-Iable, 
however, are census data which provides us with information on 
the extent of education reported by the foreign born (most of 



♦Census, Histo rical Statistics of the United States , Series C-120 

137. ^ ^ 

**North and Houstoun, Characteristics and Role of Illegal ^Aliens , 

pp. 105-112. 



whom were-- presumably immigrants), by the native born of foreign 
or mixed parentage {i.e., the ^cond generation), and by native, 
born of native parentage. These data, while useful, reflect 
the educational' attainments of a previous generation of immi- 
grants. Data presented on the 2 5-44 year olds among the foreign 
•born," for example, relate to persons who arrived in the U.S. 
between the years 1924 and 1969; data on older persons r'eflect 
art even' longer -§weep into the past. . • 

Examining the data on 25-44" year old malas, one find^ that 
for 'the three classes (foreign born," nativ^orn of foreign 
o r -rh -c^ v rr.r'-'^^-='a'' i »^<^ nati v e hor n of native parentage), they 



had a median years of schooling in the range of 12.2 to 12 ib-. 
Years of school for females generally were, reported as a few 
months lower, on average, older persons in all three groups 

reported less education than those 25-44. 

These averages, however, hide a striking difference between 
the foreign born and ti^e natives, the bimodal, age-specific edu- 
cational distrib^tion'cu^ve of immigrants; there is a farj^gher 
concentration of foreign born with extremely low .levels of edu- . 
cation than natives (29% with 8 grades or less completed vs. 
12% for natives, in the 25-44 age group), while there is also 
a higher concentration oi foreign born than native born with 
4 or more years of college, (24% vs. 18%) for 25-44 year old - 
males. " • * 

Among the foreign born, ^further , there are rema'rkable dif» 
ferences in educational attainments, by country of origin, with 
those from" Japan reporting 16 years or more, from China and all 
other," (15>, Austria (14) ,- Sweden, Netherlandrs, France and 
Lithuania (IS), and with most other enumerated Nations falling 
in the 12 yeara or mo?e class, which is this nation's norm. 
' Standing out at the very bottom of the list, however, are those 
^ born in Mexico, who' reported a median educational level of six 
years. Non-Mexican 'Western Hemisphere immigtants (Cuba, Other 
Caribbean, Other Central and South America, and Canada) were all 
placed in the same 12-13, range with the U.S. averages^. 

The available .data on educational levels of illegals are , 
largely "confined to a survey of apprehended Mexican nationals, 
but the findings tend to be consistent. The 1972 study by the 
Mexican Government found that 23% of, the re^ondents had not been 
to school at all, .and only 23% had finished many as six years^ 
of school (the cutoff poiril for Mexican grammar schools); S^mora .s 



♦Censys, PC(2)-1A , Tables 4 and 5. 
** Ibid. , Table 1^ 
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survey, taken earlie^, reported that 28% of the respondents 
had' no contact with any schctol, and that more than 90% had 
completed six or fewer grades; the mean level of education 
for the North-Houstoun Mexican respondents was 4,9 years, as 
compared to 8.7 years for those from elsewhere in the Western 
Hemisphere, and 11,9 yeajrs for those from the Eastern Hem- » 
isphere.* ^ ^ 

Conclusions : When examined along the variables of age, 
gex.- and marj<--al ?t:atiifi^ the i9_70-Cono_r„t„of imi][iigrants _ (and 
all post-rl965 Amendments cohorts) appear to resemble the pop- 
ulation or^the United States generally; they differ from both 
the immigrants of earlv/in this century, and from the appre- 
hended illegal ali^ff^f today;^ two groups .which have a sub- 
stantial "resemblance to each ot:her, in that those groups appear 
to be dominated by young male adults, who reported ^' sharply 
lower incidence of marriage than did t^ir peers in this coun- , 
try. We suspect ^i^ait, given the higlr inbidence of profession- 
als among the 19^70 cohort of immigrants 7 the educational level 
of these injmigrants flike those enumerated by the 1970 census) 
will be more like those of the U.S. population generally, than* 
those of the ii*legal immigrants of to6ay, or the legal- ones of 
the early decades of this century. \3 * ' , 

It is possible to make firmer judgments, than ./hose notfed 
aboye, and more of them about the extent to which the 1970*- 
cohort reflects the characteristics of all post-1965 Amendments 
cohorts of immigrants. The mean- age of^^e 1970 cohort was al- 
mast precisely that of the other seven "cohorts; the 1970 cohort 
had a few more males in it than the other recent cohorts, and 
slightly fewer marriages than the cohorts which followed. The 
cohort of 1970 clustered in selected states and.maoor cities, 
as 'the other cohorts did, but with less concentration in the 
sunbelt states than the cohorts Which followed. 

On the other hand, the 1970 .cohort of immigrants had a 
substantially larger percentage of labor certification bene- - 
fi"ciaries (14.9% compared to 6.4% in 1976) than- more ^recent . v 
cohorts; and compared to the most recent ones,' the 1970 cohort 
had considerably fewer Asians and considerably more immigrants'^ 
from Canada and from Europe. The^^cupation group profile of 
the 1970 cohort was roughly comparal^e to the profile for other 
recent cohorts, ^ 



♦Mexican Government^ Resultados de la Encuesta ; Samora, Los Mo j ados ; 
and North and Hbustoun, Characteristics and Role of Illegal Aliens, p. 75. 
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The 1970 cohort of immigxants is a useful group to study, ^ 
not because their cl^aracteristics will be mirrored year-after- 
year in th'e future, but because they represent one of several 
gtoups of immigrants whose admissions were governed by the 
explicit provisions of the 1965 Amendments. A major portion 
of the immigrants admitted during most of the previous half 
century were f iltered-'through the country-of-origin selection 
process; the characteristics of .immigrants admitted in the 
next few* years will be heavily affedted by decisions made in 
the past about refugees, and those majde m the future about 
illegal aliens. The^l97 (> cohort, in a sense, was one that we 
Welcomed during a transitional period — after we had shaken off 
tfte ethnocentric policies of the past and before we faced up 
to the questions raised by the illegal aliens <^f the present 
and the future. , 

The 19^70 cohort, to oversimplify, was youjthful, there 
, were a few more wome:: than men, and, 'close to three quarters , 
of those. over 18 'were married. Setting aside a small band 
of Canadian immigrants, roughly a third were from Eur6pe, a 
idhird from Asia and Africa, and another third from other parts 
of the Americas. Thdy clustered geographically in' the U.S^, 
more than three quarters going to ten states, and more than a ' 
third to ten specific cities (not SMSAs). The majority were . 
admitted a-s relatives of .U. S. residents,, the minority as 
needed workers (and. ^he^ir* relatives) , and a few as refugees. 
On their arrival; they repprted ari occupation grpup profile 
quite different than that of the resident population, with 
disproportionate numbers of prof e^sionals , at one' end of the 
spectrum, and household apd farmworkers at the other. Given 
the large number with j^r^f essional backgrounds, it is likely 
that the' median years of education for thisvgroup, as with 
other, r^ent immigrants, was roughly equivalent to that of the 
U.S. population generally. \ 
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CHAPTER THR^E: 
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The 1970 cohort of immigrafHts arrived- in the United State*^ 
as the Census Bureau was collecting data on, among other 
things, "the labor mark^ experiences of previous groups of 
immigrants (and a few pther foreign born as well). Subsequently-, 
the Cen*sus Bureau published data oh the following' variables :* 



Eiaployment Status /I as pf the enumeration (April \, 1970)/ 

or^rion-p^irticipation in the civilian 



i.e* / participatio 
labor* force. 



I 



• Employment or .Unempio^ifent, for those within the^ci-vilian 

labor force on that 1 date; 

I » 

• 0<;cupation Group (twelve groups) on thkt date, for those 
who were employed; 

• .Class of Worker (priK^ate wage and salary, goverjiment, self- 
employed/ and unpaid family workers) for, those employed.; . 



and 



Income In 196^ for fkmi 



unrelated individuals^ 



, ' This chapter will suimnarize these data and examine census 
and 'INS data ^garding the extent to which the growth of the 
lalK>r force can' be attributed to immigration. " 

Three obser^vat^ons sHoiild be kept in mind as these data 
are described* Jar$t, like all Cegisus data, this- is a cross- 
sectional* prof ile of the. population of interest at a specific 
point jSr tijnl;/as suggested earlier, most of the^^oreign born 
persdns .enumeif^ted jt;hat 'Census (perhaps 94-93^ of them) had 
been adiiit^ted,,,^ thfe 1965 Amendments went into 

full^ effect. 

i. \y 

Second, tl<e\iedi^n a^^ pf' the foreign born population enum- 
erated by tfie Census was considerably older than that of both 
the total U.S. populsytion at' the time of the * enumeration and 
that of the arriving cohort 6f immigrants, 52.0. years, cis com- 
pared to 28.1 yearai^and 24.3 year S/ respectively; some of the' 
foreign born worj^^l^^ad been in. the U.S. labor market for more' 
than half. a century the t^tne. Given this remarkable differ- 
ence in age structure^s^^t^fe* im^rtant to utilize age-speci£ic - 
data whenever possi 



*Cenftu§, PC(2)-l»r^ 
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The third consideration is the general difficulty that the 
Census has in' counting low income, person's, which ^usually 
discusaied in terms of an urtdercount of (particularTy young 
male) blacks and Hispanics; the Census Bureau,, for perhaps 
■ similar reasons- of incomplete communication with their target 
population,' apparently has similar problems with the enumer- . 
ation of the foreign born, particularly of those born in MexiccX. 
A comparison made elsewhere,* between data gathered through % 
-the annual registration of aliens and Census data, showed 
that some 4,247,000 aliens filed alien address cards (Form 1-53) 
with the immigration Service in January, 197a, while the ' 
Census, a few months later, enumerated only 3», 542, 000 ^non- 
naturalized foreign" born persons; the two series are not Per- 
fectly compatible, but it is interesting that the Census found 
only 8 3% as many aliens as INS did. The discrepancy between 
the numbers of Mexico-born aliens was even more pronounced, 
with INS reporting a quarter of a million more of them than 
the Census, 734,000 compared to 483,000; in percentage terms, . 
that is an enkeration of 66%. Given the low labor force par- 
ticipation rates 6f Mexicfo-born women, the higher unemplbyment ^ 
rates' and low incomes of Mexican immigrants of both sexes 
compared to other immigrants, the underenumeratron of these 
aliens undoubtedly cr^eates a rosier picture of the experiences 
of all immigrants in the labor market than is justified. . 

• > 

Nonetheless, the more than 500-page -Census publication. National 
Origin and Language (PC (2 ) -lA) contains a{ wealth of informa- 
tion on the enumerated foreign born worker; the cr^ss tabula- 
tions dealing directly with labor market variables are shown 
in Table 5. ■ .< ' 

The age groupings used in that publication ar^e; 16-24, 
25-44, 45-64, 65-74, and 75 plus. The years of migration are 
five year intervals from 1965-1969 back to 194571949, then 
1934-44,- 1925-34, and before 1925. There are 22 selected 
Standard Metropolitan Sta\tistical Areas, and the four census 
regions, Northjeast, South)^JJorth Central, and West. 

The list of 25 nations used by the Census in 19*70 can best 
be described as quaint. Thei^were separate listings for Den- - 
mack, Norway and Sweden, three nations which collectively in 
1970 produced less than one half of one percent of the immi- ^ 



*For a discussion and comparison, see Iiranigfation and Naturalization. 
Service, Illegal Alien Study Design, Vol. I, Final Report , pp.- 67-69, 
which in turn was based on INS Annual Report, 1970 , Table 34, and Census, 
'"'"i)-lA, Table 17. ~~ 
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TABLE 5 

Labor Market Data Published on the Foreign Born, 1970 Census 



C 



LABOR MARKET VARIABLE 



Employment Status (by'^sex) 



Unemployment (by sax) 

Occupation (bv- 

Class of Worker (by se\ 

Income (for families and 
unrelated individuals) 

■ A 



CROSS TABULATIONS PUBLISHED 



Age 
Grouping 



by region 



as above 



Year of^ 
Migration 



by na€io|(al 
" origia 



as above 



National 
Origin 



by age 
gruupiTig — 

4)y SMSA 

by year of 
migration 

as above 



SMSA 



by national 



origin 



as above 



U.S. 
Region 



by age 
— g rouping 



as above 



Source: U.S. Bureau of. theCehsus, Census of Population^ 1970, Subject Reports, Final Report PC(2)-1A , 
National Origin yd Language (Washington, D,C. : U.S. government Printing Office, 1973), Tables 1, 9, 
13, 14, 16, and IS. . . * | 
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grant^ cohort; also for Lithuania, a pation which disappeared 
30 years earlier, a fact which is reflected in INS reports, 
but not those of thjer^Visa Office. On the bther hand, -there' 
were no separate listings for five of the twelve nations 
which were the source of^itlore than 10^000 inunigranfes in 1970: 
Philippines, the second largest soiftce nation that year, 
Jamaica, Portugal-, Dominican Republic, and India. 

Employment Status ; The labor force participation rate of 
the foreign born appears, at firs t bL«sh (see Table 6) to be 



less than that of native born Americans, for both males and 
females, but when a|(^ is held constant, the difference all but 
disappears. The lower rate for foteign born* relates pfsJuiarily 
tcr the median age of that pqpuJL^tion. ' ^ \^ 

The overall fjjj^gn born labor force participation rate 
masks wide .variat?5ns in the rates among foreign born women, ^ 
and less (jirastic ones among men* These rates are shown for 
the 25-44 year' old population for the previously described 
list of nations in Table 7. The "ratei^ amoAg women range from 
highs of 68* 5% for ather West Indies ^mo'stly Jamaica and - 
Dominican Republic) ,) of 59.8% for Cuba, and 54.6% t&r Other 
Central and South ArnericA'f ^to lows of 33.6% for the small''^ 
Netherlands cohort and 35.-3% for the large Mexican group. 
The range for males was predictably, smaller (97. 0%-88. 5%) ,• 
with Japanese^ales (many^of whom were in educational Institu- 
tions) at the lower end the* scale. - * . » 

The labor force participation rates appear to vary inverse- 
lyVith levels of fertility ;* the number of chiidren ever born to 
*women 15 years and over is the measure used by the Census. The 
'fertility rate for Mexican women was 3.4 or about double that 
of the other three groups (all from the Wesjbern Hemisphere), 
with the highest labor forc^ participation rates. TPheir. fer- 
tility rates were between 1.6 and 1.7. / • < 

Unemplcjyment : While un^ployment rates for many groups in . 
the population are a monthiy^economic theritjpmeter , only on^e 
adebade does the Government publish statiStics ^on the rates 
experienced by the foreign born. ?:he 'dat^ for ^J^J ae ^ . w^ ek -studied 
in 1970 follows: 



t^einploymenf , 1970 



Class of Worker 



^^•ojeign Born^ ^ 
Native Bo^n of Foreign or 
^ Mixed Parentage 
Native of Native Parentage 
White 
Negro 
'* ^ Spanish 



i 




Male . 


Female 






3.7 




3.0 


4.2 


4.1 




3.8 




6.4 


• " 7. 9 


* 6.4 ' 


8.4 



TABLE 6' 

/ 



La^r Force Participation of the U,S, Native and Foreign Stock, by Sex and Age; 1970 

(as percents) 



Populatiort 

Native Bom of 
Native Parentage 

Native Bom of 
Foreign or Mixed 
Parentage 



Foreign Bom 




MALES 

Total 16-34 25-44 45-64 .65*74 75+ 

77.0 64.1 94.1 86.2 31.2 1212 

y 

if 

) 

78.8 62.2 95.8 90.1 33.6 13.4 

0 64.4 93.2 88.2 32.2 9.7 



FEMALES 

Total 16-24 25-44 45-64 65-74 75-I- 

42.2 45.7 47.7 47.3 13.8 5.2 

40,0 49.4 45*.8 .49.1 14.2 4.6 

33.2 48.2 46.1 46.7 ^11.6 3.0 



Source: U.S. Biu-eau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Subject Reports, Fir>al Report PC(2)-lA , 
National Origin ^nd Language (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), Tables 6 and 
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TABLE 7 



Labor Force Participation Rates of the Foreign Born/ Aged^ 25*44 ^ 1970 , 
. by Sex and Selected Nations of Origin 

• (ranked by female labor part, rates) 





Labor Force 


xrox uicipa uxon Kates 


Number of Persons* 








e 






Country of Origin 


j 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 














ATT r»ATTXKPOTrC* 


1 




46 . 1 




1 t Jo4 


Neunerxanus 




Q7 n 


J J • O 






Mexico 




^74 • u 


35.3 




134 


JApan 




OO • D 


36 • 5 


i 

1 J 


49 


Norway 






37 • 5 


6 


1 


itaiy 
Greece 




95.8 


39.7 


89 


82 






40.0 


-3/1 


26 


^Sweden 




07 • U 


40^ 


4 


> 8 


Ireland 




70« O 


41.4 


24 


36 


Canada 




94. 7 


42.3 


'72 


* 110 


Germany 




^^D • i 


42.9 


To 


j 174 


Denmark 




94.3 


A C 

43.5 ^ 


, 5 


' 6 


f 

France 






45.4 






uniueu ixinguOui 




96,3 


AC r\ 
46 • U 


57 


116 


Yugoslavia 




96.8 


48.3 


23 


20' 


Lithuania 




95.7 


48.3 


5 . 


5 


'Austria 




92a 


' 48.5 


8 


14 


U.S.S.R, 




91,6 


48.8' 


13 


15 ; 


Hungary 




96.2 « 


48.8 


22 


15 


Czechos lovakia 




95,7 


48.9 ' / 


. 10 


13 


Poland 


I 


95.0 


51.1 . 


31 


36 


China 




95,0 


51.5 


. 37 


37 


Other Central & 




92.0 


54.6' 


75 


88 


.South America ' 












Cuba 




95.6 


' 59.8 


75 


. 86 . 


Other West Indies 




92.2 


68.5 


41 


52 


All Others 




93,4' 


49.3 


■ '197 


187 



♦Includes' a number of ,not reported,^ not shown separately; therefor/s, 
sum of'. the individual countries Vill not equal ^total. 



Source: 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population > Subject Reports 



Final Report PC(2)-lAy National Origin and Language {Washington, D,C. : 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), Table 13. 
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In 1970, the foreign born were less likely to be unemploy- ' 
ed than the native born of native parents, and considerably 
less likely to be unemployed than the native born Blacky ajid \ 
Hispanics. . In terms Of age, the^ foreign born, like other seg- 
ments of the labor force, tend to have loweir unemployment 
rates in the middle yefars of work careers (^5-64) than at 
both ends of the age spectrum. ' ^ . 

* Immigrants who had arrived most recently (and therefore 
are less acclimated to the U.S. labor market) and those who 
have been here the longest (and who are the oldest) had high- / 
er unemployment rates than those in the middle of the arrival 
spectrum, those who came to the U.S. between 1935 and 1965. 
Given the organization o£ the data, however, it is impbssible 
to separate the effect«>of year of arrival from those of age.*. 
The most recent arrivals reported only- a fraction. of ^ percen- 
tage point more unemployment than the foreign born; on average^ 
the- males in tl% 1965-1969 arrival group were 4.1% unemployed,/ ' 
compared -to the previously cited average of 3.7% for all male/ 
foreign born. • / / 

The pattern. of varying rates^by nation of origin, noted 
above for labor force participation, held true ,f or , unemployment 
rates as well. The highest rates for males were .those for the 
(fairly old) group from Norway (5.8%) and those from Mexi» 
(5.7%), and the lowest for those born ;in Japan (1.8*). Alnohg 
the females, the lowest rates were,*for those ^from Sweden (2.7%), 
Denmark (2.9%), and Ireland (3.i%);,the highest were those^from* 
Italy (7.4%) and from Mexico (9;2%). * 

•* * 

Occupation . The last ,^o columns of ^the tsible on page 7 of 
Appendix B, which shows the distributions of /the employed foreiSfn 
born lai>or force and that of the employed labor force, by occupa- 
tion group, would suggest that there is very little difference 
between these groups. The foreign born appear to be somewhat 
more heavily represented in the professions ?ind among the oper- ' 
atives and service W5jrkers, and underrepresented among clerks, 
transport operatives and farmers. While there are only mild 
dif ference? between the foreign born and the employed- generally, 
there/ are * sharp differences between both populations and the 
recent cohorts of arriving immigrants.. * . 

The data described above'^are for the employed of all^ages 
and of both sexes,' and, as is often the case, sharper distinc- 
tions c^n be made when a closer analysis is attempted; men and, 
women have very different occupation group distributions, and 
occupatioAal representation changes to some extent with age 
(the percentage of managers and professionals, for example is 



/ ^ ^ * ( 

*SucK a separation could be accomplished through the use of*Census 
tapes, but they were not utilized in this research. 
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larger among older groups of workers). Table 8, showing the 
ooempation group distribution* in 1970*^ of 25-44 year old males 
and^ females, indicates noticeable differences between the 
foreign born and t<he native ^born of native parentage. There 
appears to be a bimodal distribution among the foreign born 
males, with higher percentages of professionals, at one ex^d 
of the spectrum, and of servicofpand farmworkers, at the other; 
this is balanced by smaller percentages, of other white collar 
workers and transport equipanent operatives. The principal dif- 
ferences among the females are that the^ foreign born are jnuch 
more heavily represented among the operatives and considerably 
•less so among clerical- workers (where command of English would 
be ^rticularly* important) . 

Occupation group ^distribution varies radically by nation 
of origin; among males, those from China had the highest pro- 
portionate representation in the professions, 30,6%, followed 
closely by All Othef (a. predominantly ;^sian group) and the United 
Kingdom, -each with 28.7%. . Only 3.5%, of those born in 
Mexico were reported in professional jobs. Among the wpmen^ 
All Other with 23.2% and France, with 22.1% had the largest 
represen'tation in the professions, with Mexico again low, at 
,4.0%.' S&ice immigration from Asia and Mexico has been growing 
in recent! years, this suggests a continuation of the bimodal 
distributioh of occupations among immigrants • (whlch^ in turn, 
reflects Ihe previously discussed bimodal distri^butipn of 
.school ij>g) • i ^ ^ 

Class of Worker ; Three-quarters of employed American work- 
ers in 1970 were private wage workers; about one-sixth worked . 
for various levels of the government, and most of the balance 
.were self employed. Data for employed persons "in the U.S. and 
the employed foreign born ajre shown below: 



Labor Force 
All U,S> Workers 
Male en?>loyed 
Female employed' 

Foreign Bom Workers 
Male employed 
Female employed 



^ Private Wage 
^ amd Salary 
Worker 

75,5% 
75,8 



79,9 
84.4 



Government 
Worker 

14.0% 
19.5 



8. 



Sfelf 
ED^loyed 
Worker 

10.2% 
3.7 



1^.1 
f 4.4 



Unpaid 
Family 
Worker 

0-2% 
1.0- 



0.2 
1-0 



The foreign born are- more likely to be in private wage and 
salary employment, or sel f -employment , than the labor force 
as a whole, and less likely to be employed by the Government • 
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TABLE 8 

Distribution of Occupation of -the Foreign and Native Stock, 25-44, by Sex, 1970 

(as^percents) ; * - * ( 



MALES 



F E M A L E ^ 



OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 



Native 
* * . Born 
Foreign of Native 
Born Parentage 



Difference 



•Native 
Born 

Foreign of Native 
Born Pai;entage 



Difference 



Professional, 'Technical & Kindred Worjcers 
Managers and Administrators, except Farm 
Sales Workers 

Clerical and Kindred Workers ^ 

Craft cuid Kindred Workers 
OF>eratives, except Transport 
Transport Equipment Operatives 

Farmers emd Farm Managers 
Farm Laborers and Farm Foremen 

liAborers, except Farm 

Serviyg^orkers, except Private, Household 
Priva^ Household Workers 

— ? ^ — 



23.8 
9.0^ 
4.4 

22.4 
14.7 
1.1 

0.4 
2.2 

5.2 
9.2 
0.1 



I 

17, 
11. 

6. 
• 6. 



2?. 8 
13.6 
6.8 

2.2 
1.2 
• 

5.3 
5.8 
0 



•^6.6 
-2.5 
-2.3 
^-1.0 

-0.4 
+1.1 
-4.1 

'-1.8. 
+1.0 

-0.1 
+3.4 
+0.1 



17.2 
2.9 
5.4 

25.9 

2.3 
2^.5 
0.2 

0.1 
0.7 

0.8 
15.8 
3.2 




-1.6 . 
-0.4 
-0.4 
-8.3 

+0.4* 
+10f6 
-0.5 

-0.1 
+0-2. 

-0.2 

+0^3 



TOTi 



100.0 



lOd^.O 



100.0 



100.0 



.Source: U.S. ^Bureau of the Census, 1970 
National Origin and Language (Washi>ig<:on, D.C. 



Ceftsus of - Population, Stabject Reports, Final Report PC(2)-1A , 
: U.S. Government Printing Officev^ 1972f) , Tables 6 and* 13. * 
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The latter is not surprising, given the historical policy of the 
federal government against the eitployment of permanent res'ident 
-aliens, and given the extent of clerical work within the gpvern- 
ment, a line of work in which immigrants are underrepresented 
^^enferally. , . 

* What is remarkable, however, is not the fact that the for- 
eign born are proportipnately under-represented in govern- 
mental employment, but that they are as extensively represented 
as tl^ey are. Close to oHe tenth of the foreign born labor force, 
a total of some 380, 000 persons, worked ^.in AvO for governments. 
Of this total, 44.9% were local goveirnment employees, 29,9% 
worked for states, and 25,2% ^ot the FederaJU Government , a dis- 
tribution among these 'three levels ^of government which approx- 
imates the distribution of all government workers. 

Being a new arrival, and therefore, not yet a citizen, appar- 
ently^ does not bar government employment for many immigrants; 
of the 1965-69 wave of immigrants, 8.4% of the males reported 
they were working for a government in 1970. 

- The Census data for 1970 bears out the image of the Irish 
' as persons 'with a particular interest in the governmental prp- 
cess; the percentage of the male natives of Irelc^nd employed 
in government was 15.4%, not only the highest among tl^e nations 
of origin, but above the national average as well. Among fe- 
males,^ those from France and .the United Kingdom had the highest 
-incifJence of government employment, ea^cfh with 13.1%.^ 

The incidence of ;self-employment rises as one looks back, ' ^ 
over the waves of arriving immigrants, with a 3. 1.%' incidence 
noted for the most recent group of male arrivals^ and, for 
" example, 1^.4% for t^ male -immigrants who came between 1945 ^ 
andvl949; this upward movement is true among fema^les as well. 
The nations whose immigrants were iqpst likely to become self- 
employed werie USSR (21.3%> and Greece (19.4%) among the males, 
and Norway (8.6%) and Aus£ria and, Sweden {both 7.6%) amoag the 
females. . - • * 

Family Income ; One of the traditional in'dicators of 
' economic success is median family income, even though it 

masks' the number of workers in the fandly producing that income. 
When inccime data on families and uhrei>ated individuals are com- 
pared, without regard to age, we see the following: 

1969 Income of Un^ 

Class of Worker / *^ 1969o Income of Families related persons ' 

Foreign Born ^ / $9,026 $2,357 
Native Born of Foreign 

or Mixed Parentage 11,356 3,064 

Native Born of Native ' . ^ ^ 

Parentage 9,327 - 2,414 • 

White \ 9,763 2,507 

Negro . * 6,035 . 1,932 

, Spanish . 7,248 P9 ^ 2,319 



source ; Census, PC(2)-1A, Tables 8 and 9, 
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Incomes of the foreign born appear to be marginally below 
those of the native born, and considerably below those of the 
second generaticin; once the variable of age has been removed, ^ 
as it 'has' in Table 9, it is clear that: dn eight of the ten com- 
parisons, the foreign born have incomes marginally or Substan- 
tially higher than the native born of 'native parentage^ with ^ 
this not being the case only for the -unrelated individuals under 

^ the age of 45. The relative advantage of foreign born is at 

'^4;he highest among older families. 

The bimodal distribution previously noted along the vari- 
ables- of education and occupation group carries over to family' 
earnings; once age is taken into consideration there is only a 
small difference between the tnedian^s^nings of the foreign 
born and those of the native born of native parentage, but 
the income* distribution for the foreign born is cle_arly more 
skewed than it is for the natives. Thus for the 25-44 age - 

groups: ' v ^ ^ . , 

^ *^ ^ ' Head of Family 

^1969 Ojunulative Percent of Native of 

Families With Incomes Native Parentage Foreign Born 

less than 1000 2-2 ^^^^ 3,3 

•less than 5000 14,0 * 16-1 

" more than 15,000 ' 18.5 . 21~. 0 

more than 25,000 3.1 4,0 

\ . • . 

Given, this distribution, one would expect that the 
percentage of immigrant families with incomes falling below 
the poverty level would be higher than- for fEe native popOla- 
tidn of native parentage; this is true, ^bTfc only for families 
with heads less than 45 years old. Thus: ■ 

* Percent of Families in Poj^erty, 1969 

Native of ' • * 
Age ot Head of Family Native Parentage Foreign Born 

16-24 15.7 18*! 2 . 

"25-44 10.1 10.9 

45-64 '9.1 er.3 

; . 65-74 .19.7 11:79 

75+ , ' " 28.5 ^ , 20.7 

As one would expect, th§ percentage of foreign born fami- 
lies in poverty drops as one moves backward regarding the time 
of arrival. Of the immigrants arriving in 1965t70, 16.1% were 
in poverty, those arriving between 1950-54, 8.1%, arld/Uiose who 
arrived between the mid-twenties and mid- thirties , only 7.0%. 



* TABLET 9 



' ■ by Age Gr^~ ^°rexqn _andjj^tiv^st^ 



Age Group 



16-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65-74 
'75+ 



. by Age Groupings 
(in dollars) 



' MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 

_ ' . Native fiorn of 

Foreign Bom Native Pa^o.^^^^ 

'^'^85*^ e,669 

^0.134 ' 10,054 



MEDIAN .INCOME OP 
immjATBD INDIVIDUALS 

Native Born of 
Foreign Bo rn ' Native Parentage 



mg Office, ,19/J) , i^ies 8 and 9: - ^^^^^""^ton, D.C.V G.S.. Government Print- 
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So far we have been dealing with pul?lished Census data. 
A useful cohtribi^tion to our knowledge on this subject has 
been made by Barry Chiswick,*- of the Hoover Institute at <s 
Stanford. Drawing on the public use sample and using linear 
regression analysis, Chiswick found that the white male for- 
eign born earn less thaoij native white male workers with sim- 
ilar characteristics for th^ir first 13 years in the nation; 
they then reach e^arnings\parity with their peers, and after 
20'yeafs they are making 6,4% more than these peers. In 
Chiswick* s work, he controlled for the effects of schooling, 
labor market expedience, marital status, and place of resic^ence. 

Chiswick wrLtes that his findings sia^gest "t^at immigrants 
are, on average, more highly motivated or^more able than the 
native born. This implies a selectivity bias in migration > to 
the U.S. ^ in favor of the more able, mofe highly ifia|ivated. " 

It should be borne in mind that Chiswick' s findings relate 
to^ a minority of t^e foreign born in the nation in 1970 (elim- 
inating all women^ all non-whites, and younger and older white 
males), and that the characteristics of immigrant cohorts have 
changed sharply since the 1965 Amendments went into effect. 
Does the labor market react similairly to women and to non- 
whitjBs? Some data on that point are^ presented subsequently. 

Contribution ^to th^e Growth of the Labor Force ^ The native 
born U.S. labor forcejlunlike some of the labor forces in 
Western Europe* in recent years, would grow without any contri- 
bution from iimnigra<lon. This is the case because of the excess' 
; of births. over deathsy "belkause of a risifig rate of labor force 
participation of , women, and because of the age composition of 
the current and recent population of the nation (in other words, 
because thp^abies of the baby boom ye^rs are now joining the 
labor forcer. 

Another b2r&ic fact6*-^s the relativelV small, proportion 
of foreign born workers in 1970.. The Censiis reported these 
labor force totals for that year: 

Foreign born: 4,254,000 
Native "horn of foreign or mixed parentage: 11,905,000 7 
* Native born of native 'parentafe : 65,760,000 

Source Census, PC(2).-1A , Tables 6 and 7. 



♦Barry R. Chiswick, ".The Earnings of Immigrants /nd Their Children,"" 
(mimeo), December, 1976; "The Effect of Americanization on the Earnings 
ot Fdreign Born Men,r Journal of golitical Economy (forthcoming); and 
./•Sons of ImmigraYit^S: Are They at an Earnings Disadvantage?" American . 
Ecotiomic 'Review, Papers ^d Proceedings , February 1977, pp. 376-380 
(Errata, AER, Se^ember 1977. p. 775) i 
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Given this b^kground, what contribution does immigration \y 
make to the growth of the labor force? Two major problems ^ ^ 

immediately present themselves; the first and more significant 
is that there Is virtually no useful data on the flow or stock 
of illegal immigrants in the. nation, so that one can only hope 
to deal with one aspect of the international migration of work- < 
ers, that of legal; permanent immigrants,* ' - * 

The second pfoblem^ is that there is no generally accepted 
way to measure tpe contribution of immigrants to the labor ^ 
force; this is a\ relatively obscure statistical issue, anjj- no \ ^ 

federal commissipnhias been established to struggle with the 
problem (as it has ror unemployment data) . 

4 

A traditional and not very satisfactory way to measure the 
immigrant contribution to labor force growth, has been to total 
the number of legal immigrants who indicate that they. have an - ^ 

occupation* when they complete their, visa application and. then ^ 
compare that total to the increase in the civilian labor force. 
During the first eight years in which the 1965 Amendments con- ^ 
trolled immigration (^nd' the period covered by the statistical 
appendix), there was, on average, a growth of 2,000,000 a year 
in the labor fofce, and an average of abou^ 154,000 immigrant^ ' • . 
^ with occupations listed on their ^visa applications ;• thus only — ^ 

about 7.7% of the addition to the labor force could be attri*- 
buted to immigration.** - 

We have worked out a more comprehensive estiuaation technique 
which takes into account a variety of other factors, principally , 
the fact that many adult immigrants who report; no occupation on 
their visa application are hard at work a few years! later; " 
further, children arriving as immigrants grow up aind join the 
latjor force. On the othSIr hand, immigrants, just like other 
workers, die, retire, or emigrate. Using a technique describee! . 
elsewhere,*** and assuming a steady flow of immigrants at the / — 
400,000 a year level, we estimated that "in ^the ^period mid-1972 . 
" through mid-1985, that tl^e net inprease in \he ' labor ) force, a t-X^^ 
^ tributable to immigration would average about 222,000 a year^ — 



thus comprising about 13% of the projected increase in the labor 
force in that time period. 



*a' third flow of workers, notaible more for their characteristics, 
^, liftiited rights, and working conditions than their numbers, temporary non- 
immigrant workers, is the subject of an ongoing study by the author. 

♦♦Immigrant data from INS Annual Reports , 1968-1976, Table 8A; U.S. labor 
force data for- 1968 from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statis- 
tics , 1975, Table 1 (noninstitutional population, civilrian labor force 16 years 
age -and o,ver) ; comparable data for 1976 'secured by phone from BLS. 

***See David s' North and Allen LeBel, Manpower Pc>li<^ and Immigration 
^ ^fklxcy m thg United States; An Analysis of a Nonrelationship ^Washington, 
^ d: C. : ^National .Commission for Manpower Policy, forthcoming), Cnapter IV 
O and Appendix B. ' ^ 
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V 

My late colleague, John Dellaplaine/ suggesterd ^ third 
approach which should be mentioned; he pointed o\it that in 
<1970 there were 4^85,000 native born children li^ring in 
families with one or two foreign born parents; 'thWe chil-' 
dfen d^ould be expected to join the labor force at approx- 
' imately age 20, and that would^ suggest, on average, that 5% 
^of them would be joini4ig the labor force annually. This 
would be an additional movement of about 235,000 annually, 
or about twice thfe impact measured through the technique , 
described above. We 'do not favor thiar estimating technique, 
because it deala^with a population (of native hoxp, citizens) 
which is essentially, as it should be, bfeyond the control of 
immigration policy makers. It i$ useful, however, to remembet 
this secondary impact on^ the "labor force. 

In summary, we find that the foreign born workers enumer- 
ated by the 1970 Census wete-^uch older than native born work- 
ers, and that comparisons between these workers and others were 
more meaningful when the factor of age wa^ held constant. Thus 
labor force participation rates, which appeared to^be lower for 
the foreign born than the native born when the two groups are / 
viewed generally, are much^ different when age is held con- 
stant| Thfe foreign born have slightly lov^r rates of unemploy- 
ment^ oiv, average, than the native born of native parents, but 
^^sli^tly higher than the native born of foreign or mixed paren-^ 
tage. The labor force particij^ation and unemployment data for 
the foreign born as a whole mask wide variations -among different 
nationality groups. . 

-c , 

The occupation group distribution of the foreign born is - 
mildly different from that of the native >orn of native paren- 
tage ^ in tha€ there is a slightly higher percentage of meji in 
the professions and services and of women in^ the operative cate- ' 
gocy, among the immigrants. On the other hsnd, there is a radical 
difference between the occupation group distribution of the for- 
eign born and that of the recent. cohorts of immigrants, desorib«0* 
in the previous chapter. 

The income of the foreign born is higher than that of the 
native born? of native parentage in most age-specific comparisons; 
' the distribution of income is also more likely^tb be bimodal 
than that of native born families. 

While there is no uniformly accepted technique to. measure 
"the extent to whichj^immigrants contribute to the growth or the 
labor force, it appears that about one-eighth of. that growth, 
when various factors are taken into consideration, can be attri- 
buted to immigrants. * ^ * >^ . 
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CHAPTER. FOUR 



. The data we will present. on what happened to the- 1970 . 
cQhoiiJlrf immigrants in the U'.S. labor market^are derived > 
from, two quite different sources, thus will- be dfscussed 

separatelyv^One collection.. of data, based on the taxaljle " ' . 
earnings records of the S6cial Security Administration/ pro- ^ 
vides extensive longitudinal einployment and earnings infor- 
mation on a random subsaniple of 1, 393 working-age ^immigrants, 
drawn from the previously mentioned sample -of 5 , OOOvmembers 
of the 1970 cohqrt; these data 'will be presented in this 
chapter. The other collection of data,^ while it d^.ls^,v^,th 
a wide variety of labor market variables (earnings-, \occuga- 
tion, job ..Histories; unemployment, an'd job changes), is based ^ 
on interviews with 254 volunteers -from the 1'970 cohort, a. 
study'^group which has a hi-gher rtiedian income than the SocIaL 
security subsample and presumably the cohort as a whold. 
Data from this source, while useful particularly in compar-.^ 
ing the experiences of different segments witn,in the respon-^ . 
dent grotip, must be treated carefully and is presented in ^ \ , 
th^ following chapter. The detailed methodologies employed-, 
in connection with both data^ources are described ^^n Appen- 
dix- A. • . - 

The taxable earnings^ records of the>s5Si'al Security Admin- 
istration present a rese'archer with b^th unique opportunities 
and some limitations. The advantages are:' x^y^^ . * - 

• Extensive coverage . By law, viirttra.lly all work for 
compensation in this nation is subject to Social Security ^ 
taxation; the principal exception to that statement, work for 
the FederaL Government, is of little significance in thi^ 
study", because o/fTtiie Gov'&rnment ' s ^erve^^l policy of not ^ ^ 
employing jrermarient reside^ aliens^ The law, apparently, is - 
very likely to bV_pbeyed;. of the members of the 25^^membef 
study group Responding to the question, ,95.6%-^id that Social 
Security taxes were deducted. In our previous sufvey of appre- 
hended illegal- aliens,* we found 'that** of- those responding, 77.3% 
reported these deductions^^ , • . . - . \ 



• Sound data . Hard data on groups of- workers with kn<^wh 
Socixil Security numbers can be secured, year after year, di- 
»• rectly 'from the compute^r, without seeking either the cooperatioif-- 



♦North and Houstoun, ^Iracteristics aryi Role of Illegal Aliens./ p. 142. 
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or testing. the memory — of the individual worker or employer. 
Data can subsequently'' be^ cross-tabulated along variables sup- 
plied by the researcher. ' 

The limitations are: ^ 

• Group dat> r Because of the Social Security Administra- 
tion's strong concern with confidentiality, only data on' groups 
of workers (at least five in a celD^'are available. In this 
study, we es&^ntially had a ohe-time-only access to the data 
and could ask the system for a single -collection of cross tabu- 
lations and could not (understandably^:^ have data on individuals 
to use', ,for example, in subsequent regression analysis. 

9 Concepts measured . While Social Security earnings datd • 
are most useful, they do not mesh with standard labor market 
concepts, such as labor force participation, iveeks of unemploy- 
lent, involuntary part-t^me work, and the like. (On the other 
hand, a possible problem factor, that the Social Security tax 
covers only the 'first $7, 800 of earnings in 1970 ($14f,100 \ 
in 1975). did not present any difficulties, because we used ^ 
^ median earnings, and the median did not exceed- the taxable 
maximum for any cell of interest in the years studied.)" 

What the Social Security systeip d§e^ measure is receipt 
(and the ex^tent thereof) or the non-receipj: of >earnings taxes 
in a given year; we use the term "all workers" for those luembers 
of the cohort for whom at least some tax -payments were 'made 
during ttie year, and "nonworkers" for those for whom no deduc- ^ 
tions were made in a given year. 

)/ ^Within the worker category, there are several mutually 

^ exclusive subcatfegories, 'grouped into-^pur elements for this 



1 



study: 
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> four-quarter wage and salary workers ; These are workers 
with* the strongest ties to the labor m2u:ket, in that they 
have (in most cases) reported taxable wages or salaries 
in each three-month perToii of the calejidar year or (in ^ 
few cases) exceeded the taxable maximum early in the year 
and are assumed to be -wooing throughout the year. 

■* 

I - ^ss than four quarter wage and salary workers ; These are 
workers who had taxable wages or salaries in at least one 
quarter of the year, but not in all *four quarters.- 

I ^ self-employed workers ; These workers were, either entirely 
self-employed, 'or reported both self-employment and wage *. 
" and^alary taxes. * 

I agricultural workers ;" A hemdful of work^s reported agri- 
cultural wages, mostly ih addition t(>^^fion-agricultural wages; 
only one immigrant of the lr393, in one y.ear, reported only, 
agricultural wages. 

PQ 



We have ^nalyzed'^the data along eight variables, seven 
known at the time of visa application; these were sex, region 
of origin, rmmigration classification (the provision of the 
law which enatled their admission) , 'state of intended residence 
in the U.S., and age, marital statics, and occupation, al], at 
the time of application. (Marital status was cross-tabulated 
with sex. J The eighth variable was occupational group as re- 
ported in CTanuary, 1972, i.e., affe^r they had been exposed to * 
the U.S. labor market fof^an average of two- years. 

The first seven vajri^Ibles were potential predictors*>of earn- 
ings levels' and other labor-market behavior available from the 
primary data source,, the visa application * (other interesting 
variables, such as education, wealth, fluency with English, 
were not) . ^ 

Ta^le 10 provides a quick summary of some' of the character- 
istics of the subsample, which closely resembles the profile of 
vxecent immigrant- workers generally; a majority of the subsample 
are men, a slight majority are from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
most were married on arrival,- and ail were between the agep of 
18 and 5-9 in 1970 (age groupings are updated in tables dealing 
with later ''years in this chapter). Their occupational^^coiacen- 
trations are much like those of cohorts of recent immigrants, 
shown in Appendix B,. and all reported that they were intending , 
to live in^the nine states of heavy immigrant concentration, 
from which the original sample was^ c^rawn* 

^; ^ Employment Data ; What does the So.^ial Security data 
tell us^about the immigrants' employment patterns? TaMe 11 
indioates that the overwhelming majority of th^ subsam™e were 
four quarter .workers, that only a small portion were self- 
employed, and that farmwork was a minimaljf actor in their lives. 

Over time, it sfiows a substantial net drop in the ^lumber of 
four quarter wage and salary workers ?<ij from a peak of. 895 in 
1971 to *771 in 1975, a ^ear of high unemployment, and net in- 
creases among , the less than four qu^r.ter workers, the self- 
employed and, particularljp^ the nonworkTjg^tf. (The number of 
less than four qua^±er, workers in calendar 1970 is deceiving, 
because some members of the cohort did np*t arrive in 'the caun- 
try until June • of ,1970 . ) 

It is instructive to cqmpare' the emjjloyment patterns of 
the immig'rant subsample with thps^ of all workers in the years 
1970 through 1975, but one should bear in mind* that -the imftii- 
grants fall into, a tighter age -range (18 to 59 in 1970) than ^ 
Uc^. workers generally.' Table 12 indicates that, except in the 
first year, these immigrants were morer' likely to be four quartet 
workers than U.S. workers generally. Although it is riot dis- 
played, immigrant workers of both sexes in th6 subsample were 
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^ Distribution of Inunigrants in SSA Subsaiuple^ 
by Selected Characteristics - . 
(as numbers; 1970 distribution) 

fP07.AL •••••••• ^ • • • • • • • • • •^•••*l/393 

. Sex 

. Men 749 

Women 644 

• Age Groupings 

20-24 rf . . . • 314 

2S-34 • 588 

35-44 305 

•-45-54 . : /IS 15a 

55-64 2^^^ 28 

Marital S-jatuy ' / 

Married 983 

Si>n.gle - . . 

OtWer ^31 

Unknowri . ^ ... \ . 32 

^ Region o'f Oxagin \ 

'Canada . . . . 84 

• Mexico . / 172 

Caribbean •. . . . 203 

Central- & South America 195 ' 

» Northern & Western Europe . 93 

Southern & Eastern Europe 256 

Asia ^ 323 

• ^ Africa t ^ , . . 31 

Australia^ 18 

Unknown . ^ .\: /r 18 

1970 Occupation ^ ^ 

' * Professional, Technical # & Kindred^Workers . . . 230 

Ma'nagers, Administrators, and Ownerjs 33 

^ Farmers ...... 27 

, , Sales Workers ' . . . . * 14 

C^aft & Kindred Workers i85 

(^er.ic,al k ki-ndred Workers . . . 78 

Operatives' \ 93 

*• Laborers, except Farm ^. ^.101 

Farm Laborers • . . • .'V 11 

Se^pvice Workers; except Private Household ... 63 

Private Household Workers • •» 38 

.Studefnts ......>.....'..." . 66 

Housewives *• • • • 263 

Unknown . ^ .'^ . . • 191 

* Note: The tabl.es dealing with eatni^ngs .of the subsample, which . Sollow, 

will r\ot reflect these totals, because a number of elements were e,liminated; 
: thtse include: nonwprkers, self-employe^i individuals, auid in ^some cases, 
'cells were eliminatW because they were too small* for separate analy^sis, 
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rnnid^n ce of Recorded Social Security Taxable Earnings of the SSA Subsample of FY 1970 
Working-Age Immigrants r by Type of Worker, 19 70-1975 




*all or parti 



Source : Computer 



printout Supplied by the Social Security Administration to the 'Center for Labor and- 



Migration Studies. 



^ -TABLE 12 ' 

Incidence of Four Quarter Workers Among All Wdrjcers Generally for the SSA Subsample of 1970 Iggtiigrants 
and All^U.S. Workers With Recorded Social Security Taxable Earnings/ ctnd U,S, Unemployment Rates, 1970-1975 

(as numbers and percents) 



\ 



a;- 




IMMIGRANT WORKERS 




U.S. WORKERS 


• 


• 

Year 


All Wotkers 


Four Quarter 
Wage & Salary 
"Workers 


Percent 


All Workers 

(000s) 


Four Queurter 
Wage & Salary 
Workers (600s) 


r 

Percent 


U.S. 
Unemployment 
Rate 


1970 


1,185 


671 


56.6 


> 

' 93,(590 


62,790 " 


67.5 


4-9 . 


1971 


' 1,181 


895 


75.8 


93,340 


62,540 


67.0 


* 5.9 


1972 ' 


1,181 


891 


75.4 


. 96,240 


64,060 


66.6 


5.6 


1973 


1,181 


874 


74.0 


, 99,940 


66,490 


66.5 


4.9 


1974 


1,145 


• 866 


75.6 


101,960 


67,850 


66.5 


• 5.6 


1-975 


1.100^ 


771 


70.1 


100,400 


66,550 


66.3 


8.5 



SO 



\ 



Source: Imoigrant tiorker data from computer printout supplied by the Social Security Administration to the 
9pnter*for Labor & Migration Studies; U.S. worker data from SociaQ. Security Administration,. Social Security 
Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement , 1975, Tables 39 axiSi' 42; U.S. unemployment rate ffom Bureau of Latoox 
Statistics^ Handbook of Labor Statistics , 1975, Table 60 for 1970-1974; rate for ^975 secured by phone from 
BL6."* t " . 
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more likely t^^ be four quarter workers than their peers among , 
U.S. workers, with the level of difference being slightly more - 
pronounced among males than among females. In- 197 5, the toJ:al 
number of resident four quarter workers fell by more than a 
million, but the nationwide decrease was ^proportionately less 
drastic than it was among the immigrant subsample. 

Returning toL the increase in honworkers among the subsample 
of immigrants, i^should be noted that this increase may {and 
nrobablv does) reflect three different sets of events: move- 
ments ^^t of the\ab6r forc^, movements from employment to un- 
^ployment (over a full year), and movements out of the nation ,. 
■t^migStion) . (We know that neither deaths' nor conversion to 
beneficiary status were significant factors, a subject -covered 
in Appendix A.) 

There was a net movement of 85 individuals into the nonwork- . 
er category between 1970 and 1975, and we have some- data on the 
characteristics of 'these additional nonworkers; ,f ^"^P^^' ' 
wKile 46% of the subsample were females, ^^ey constituted 53% 
of the net increase among the nonworkers.. Similarly, it was 
women Who were single in'l970 who made a ^^=5^?^°^^^°^^^^,^°"- ' . 
tribUtion to the net increase among nonworkers; the single _ 
Tin WDT women ^i^^^^^^ up 12% of the- subsample, but ^i f l^tl , , 
additional. nonworkers. Presumably, many of thes| women married 
and left -the labor market for family reasohs. Similarly, when 
movements out of the labor , force are examined .by sex and, aae 
arouping -variables, women. who were in*^their early 20s in 1570 
Slade'^tSe^most disproportionate , contribution to ^ the net mov^^^ 
out of the labor force; women, in their ^^^^les were also over 
represented in this movement, a^ were men in -the^r forties, a • 
' group which may fiave experienced some emigration. 

When we examine the net movement out of the labor f?^ce by 
occupation stated in 1970, we' find that those who ,iderjtif j|,d 
?hemselves as clericals and as, students (two groups- including 
many women) are oyerrepresented among the additions to the non- 
workers, as ar>e c"af tsworkers_Jwho made up 13-3% of the popula 
■^tion but ..l7.6% of the net additions to. -nonworkers) . Why-the 
cra?;-swSrkers areileaving the . Ubor , fo'rce , or perhaps the <:ountry, 
we do not know, r ^ k - , 

- > in terms -of ,intmigratic5ii classification, th^ picture is clear; 
those admitted Qnder the Western Hemisphere li1»itations_are dis- 
■orotjortionately leaving the labor "force, constituting 53% of the 
additloiafnonworkers, but only 35% of the ^ubsample; numerically 
Umited Eastern Hemisphere immigrants were lees likely to move . 
oit of the labor force t^han, average, but the least likely to 
?eave were. the immediate relatives of U.S cito^zens, who consti- 
tuted 23% of the subsample, but cmly 8% of the additional non- 
workers. (Labor certification beneficiaries were about as 
..likely to become nonworkers as members of the subsarapU- generally . 
Looking more closely a^t the Western Hemisphere, ( , ^ 
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fin<? that the Canadians were more than twice as heavily repr^- 
senl^ed among the additional nonworkers than they were .in tke 
subsample; exactly the opposite was true among those born in 
Mexico. The Canadians may be simply returning to -Canada or 
taking advantage of their relatively high earnings (described 
subsequently) to finance the withdrawal from the labor market 
of married women. 

Despite the clear evidence that part of the movement out 
of the lal:>or market is due^^fc^ family reasons/ it is also clear 
that the movement accelerated in 1974 and particularly in 1975, 
at a time of extensive unemployment, and involved almost as 
many men (40) as women (45) . We speculate that a major segment 
of this group of 85, when pressed by the 1974-1975 recession, 
simply lef t^ the country. 

2. Earnings Data : We have previously described the pub- 
lished Censu'fe data on the earnings of the foreign born, generally 
as well as Chiswick's* findings regarding the earnings of ^white 
male immigrants age 25 to 64. These data, dealing with an 
earlier generation of immigrants*, primarily with' immigrants 
admitted under previous legislation, indicate that over time 
immigrant earnings, all else 'being 6qual, reach parity with 
and then e5^«ed those of . native-born peers. % 

Bearing this in mind, *^e turn to the SSA earnings data on 
the- l,393%members of the 1970 cohort to seek ?^swers to the 
question: ho^ did the subsample 's earrrings compare to U.S. 
workers generally? \ ' ' ^ 



(a) Earnings of 197Q Immigrant Workers Compared to 
U.S. Wo^cersl The broad-t>rush response to the first ^question 



for the period studied' is th$it the immigrant- women in the sub^ 
sample (with age groupings held constefnt) ijuickly surpassed the 
earnings of U.S. f female workers, ^while immigrant males (with age 
gorupings held constant) had not yefc surpassed the earnings ^ 
levels of U.S. men by 1975; -t^is is^ shown in Table 13. (The 
devastatitig effect of inflatioii* can^ be seen in this table by 
comparing 1:he 1973 and L975 earnings in co^gtant 1970 dollars, ^ 
for all fpur groups o£ workejs;^ all we^re e^^ing less in the^ 
latter year :than in the former,' thougt^ when -unadjusted dol- 
. lars are .used> the U.S. male median earnings; for example7~in- 
l creased from $9,522 in. 1973 to $11,095 in 1975.) 



*Chiswick, "Earnings bf Immigrants/" "Effect of Americamization," 
and "Sons of Iiranigrauits. " , * i , 
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TABLE 13 



ighte^ Average Median Annual Earnings of u:s. Workers and the gSA Subsample of 1970 Immigrants i 

by Age Range and Sex, 1970-1975 



(in 197Q dollars) 



MALES 



FEMALES 





•* • 




Immigrants 




V 

Immigrants \ 






U.S. 




% of 


U,S. 




% 


•Year 


Age Range 


Median 


Medietn 


U.S. 


Median 


Median 


U-S. 


^ 1970 


20-59 


$7,175 , 


$5,158 


71,9 


$3,230 


$2,602 


80.6 


1971 


- 21-60.. 


7,291 


•6,333 


86,9 


' '3,300 


3,654 


110.7 


1972 


22-61 * 


7,916 ' 


6,914 


87.3 


3,440 


3,859 


' 112:2 


1973 


23-62 


8,3*1/ 


7,383 


88.4 


3,538 


4/060 


114.7 


1974 


24-63 


8,175* 


7,461 . 


91.3 


3,475 


4,126 


118^.7 


■ 1975 


25-64 


8,033 


6,889 


'85.8-* 


3,533 


3,942 


•111.6 



Source: U.S. data adapted from Social^curity Bulletin , Annual Statistical Supplement , 1975, 
Tables 41 and 42; Immigrant data from^omputer printout supplied by the Social Security 
^Administration; data is for all wage And salary workers in both gro\ips. 1970 dollars were adapted 
from Handbook of Labor Statistics , Tattle 122. ' ^ 

Note ; Source material data for U.S. workers were arrayed by five year gro\:^s, e.g., 20-24, 
25-29, etc: In order to make the age range of^p.S. workers comparable to* that of the immi- ^ 
grants (who became one year older each year), we adjusted the U.S. population adfc the upper • 
and ly^wer ends of the range. For example, in the case of the 21-60 year olds, we took 4/5s 
of the. 20-24 group, the entire ,25-29, 30-34, 35-39. 55-59 age group, and 1/2 of the 60-6J., 
group. We then multiplied the number of workers in each group by the median earning$ for 
that/4ge' grou|), totaled the p^roduCts of these calculations, and divided the total for that ^ 
age group by the work force in the age range of interest- to secure the weighted average . 
Inedian earnings. % * * ' " 
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An immediate question arises from the data presented in 
Table 13, and that relates to the occupational distribution 
of the U.S. workers and of the subsample" of immigrant wofkersi 
xf there is a larger' pr%>ortibn of persons in high income oc- 
cupational groups among the, U.S. workers than among the immi- 
grant workers, or vifce versa, what does that do to the compari- 
sons in Table 13? • 
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Given the nature of the data and our access to them, we' 
could not simply* factor out this variable .(Mr*te^ factored out 
the variable of sex) , but we did work out a corrective mechan- 
ism. This was useful because the occuparbipn group distribution"' 
of the immigrants i£ different from that of all U.S. wage and 
salary workers (in the^age groups under consideration) . while 
the immigrant* subsample had a larger representation of profes- 
sional and technical workers than the U.S., work fotce, it also 
had larger representations' in such poorly pa^ occupation groups > 
as operatives for the women and .nonfarm labor for the men. On 

.balance, and for this reason, any group of workers with the oc- 
cupational group mix of -the immigrant* (all else being equal) 
could be expected to earn less than a group of workirs with the 
occupational group mix of the U.S. work force, in fact,' vhen 

-th^s-vartab-le- -i^ -takeiT-i-nta •account—f f or" the year-tns)- through 
a technique described elsew here.* one would c-^anqp 'th*? immlgrf^nt/ ' 
U.S. earnings percentage ^^romyS 5. 8% •for t:he males --(in the bottom 
line of Table 13.) to J80.0%. Similarly, the 111.6% levfel for 
the females would advance to ^19.4%. - j 

V ■ • • • 

If the female members of the immigrant subsample are earning 
mpre than women workers generally, why are the men lagging behind, 
particularly in view, of Oiiswick's sample of white male imntLgrants 
which reached inpome parity with the^r peers after 13' years^ •. There 
are many possible answers, some of which are presented here- the 
first being that a linear projection of the earnings ^f the'males 



calculated th^ weighted average median earnings oje the experienced 
.U.S. ci^ianjlabor force in 1969, by occ;i^ation, groups, and then we calcu- 
lated, the hypothetipal 1969 weighted average median 'ear rukngs\ of the sub- 
saaiple (assuming that the subsanpie's' earnings were; equalT occupation group 
by occu^tion group, to those q^f the experienced civilian labofNf orce . ) , 
Weigh^ average median earnings for U.S. male workers were $7,843, comp/i^ed 
to Ofe hypolJ^fcical weighted average median 'for the subsaii?5le • g males of 
$T;<A76r the^«. females were at the $3/825 'leval, while the" immigrant fe- 
males were 4B|,576. Calculations were bised on occupation group distribu- 
tion and med^Pearnings data in U.S.. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of 
Populatio n, Detailed Characteristics, Final Report PC (l)-Dl -uni t ed States" 
Summary (Washington* D.C.: GPO, 1973), tables ?2l and 227, and on occupa- 
tion group distribution data provided ta the Center fdr' La^r and Migration 
Studies by the Social Security Administration for those members of the sub- 
sample whose 1972 occupation was known and who were reported to be workinq 
in -1975. 
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-in the subsample, which was 71.9% of -the earnings of U.S\ male 
workers in 197(U to parity 13 years later ^o^^^ suggest, that 

84% of the U.-synorm in their sixth year would be about what c^i ^ 

would expect, and^in fact, the males, in thfe subsample were earn-. _ 
ing slightly more than that in 1975, ev?n without taking int^o con- 
sideration the ^factor of occupation group distribution. (The 

'relative decline in earnings of all immigrant workers vis-a-vis 
resident workers between 1974 and 1975 shown in TecbUs 12 may, 
Chiswick has suggested, relate to the sharp rise in. layoffs m - 
1975; ^ince the 1970 immigrants had less than five years of ,em- 
ployer-specific training or seniority, they, may have been more - 
vulnerable to job lay-offs than other workers . Letter f ram- Chis- 
wick ..to the author,' May 1, 1978. ■) ' ^ 

A second possible reason for the apparent slowness of the 
rate of earnings increases^ for the males in the subsample plates 
to' their region of origin; Chiswick 's population of working-age» 
immigrants had arrived between 1905 and 1969; during this period 
th^re was a substantially larger percentage of Eastern Hemisphere 
immigrants (73.5%) than iii the 1970 cohort (59.5% fo^^^^^/J^^^'-^, ^ 
grants of al.1 ages that year; . and 51.7% for those in the subsample.) 
This- is" significant, because Western Hemisphere immigrants earn 
considerably less than those from the Eastern Hemisphere. 
(Similarly, Chiswick 's immigrants were all white^j^this was not 
the case with the SSir subsample.") 

• Thirdly,' there Ts~the difference in the age of arrival be- 
tween Chiswick' s study group and oura; his immigrants were a 
little less than- 24 years o^ age on average upon arrival,* 
which means that many of th/m* arrived as -cliildren (giving them , 
an opportunity Jbo adquire linguistic and other skills- before 
entering the labor market). Our subsample, oh the other hand, 
were all' of working age when they arrived and were close to ten . \ 
years older than Chiswick 's immigr^s, on average, on arrival.*, • — > 

This last point— the impact of age-at-arrival on a male im- 
migrants future earnings — is shown for "the subsample iirani;;;;, 
<^rants in Table 14. In 'this table, we display earnings for 
'the immigrant subsample and U.S. workers gene rally, in 1975, 
comparing four g^e groupings for both men and women. These fe- 
male iniittiVsants, except those over V^e age 'of 55, ear%. about - 
$800 a year mor* than female worl^ers generally, no matter what 
their age. But a different patter^^sfimerges for -the males; 25-34 
year old members of the subsample earned- abo\jt $600 less than 
their peers, 35-44 year old immigrantmade $1,300 less than 
their peer's, while the earning gaps sp^ad to $2,500 for those 
. in- the next age brassket, and to close to $3,000 in the 55-64 age 
bracket. The widening gap strongly suggests that th-fe U.S. labor 
market rewards males' experience In the U.S. labor market rather 
than males' work experience per se . 



*DerivGd from "Effect of Americanization," Tables 1, by subtracting 
median years since migration from median age. 



^ TABLE 14 • , . 

Median Annual Earnings and Number of U.S.. Workers and the SSA Subsanple of 1970 Imni grants , 
I " by Age Group and Sex^ 1975 ^* 

(in 1975 dollars) 







MEDIAN 


E A R N I 


N G S — 


N U 


M B E R 0 


F -WORKER 


S 


AGE 
GROUP 




MALE , 




FEMALE 


MALE • , 


FEMALE 


* 

U.S. 


Imnigrant 


U.S. 


• 

Immigrant 


U.S. 


Inmigrant 


U.S. 


lami grant 


25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64"^ 


$9,678 
12,313 
.12,410, 
10,517 


$9,195 
10,980 

/5;^9,9d0 
V 7,650 


$4,696 
4,700 
5,260 
4*986 


$5,280 
5,614 ' 
. 6,000 
4,500 


\l4,762,000, 
'iO» 128,000* 
9,567,000 
^7,007,000 


251 
201 
109 
44' 


9,539,000 
6,541,000 
6,490,000 
4,456,000 


» 

226 
123 
64 
20 


TOTAL 


11,338 


9,515 . 


4,879 


5,445 


41,464,000 


605 


' 27,026,000 


433 



Note: Data are for all wage and salary workers. Five year age groups for U.S. workers wi^e combined to 
make 10 year grojipings for comparability to data on inmii^emts* 

Source: U.S. %#3rker data from Social Security Bulletin/ Annual statistical Supplement^ 1975 ^ Tables 41 n 
and 42 J immigrant worker data f^rom conputer printout supplied by tljp Social Security Administration to ^ 
the Center for tabor and Migration Studies. \ 
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But why do female inuni grant's appear to earn 'more th^n U.S.- fe- 
male workers, with age groupings held constant, when this* is not the 
.case with' male immigrants vis-a-yis U.S. male workers? The answer 
may simply lie in more hours worked by the female immigrants, compared 
to U.S. female worker s-^-data on this 'point cannot be secured through 
the SoGial Security "taxable earnii\gs records. Another possible Ans- 
wer is that bothVthe occupational distributio^i of women, as well as 
often discriminatory pay scales, tend to compress: the, range pf yieir^ 
earnings compared to those of men. It is in this setting, of gener- 
ally limited economic opportunity, that it may be possible for immi- 
grant, .females to.achieVe earnings equity with U.S. female workers more 
quickly than male immigrants pan reach parity with^their peers** 

TJhe -relatively compressed range of female earnings can be seen' 
^crOS^l)oth lines, ^f ag^ and color; '^for example, data iri Table 14 for 
U.S. Female workers indicate that; 'seniority is less well rewarded *for 
f ^males'^than- for riialesr; the age gr:9uping with the highest earnings 
^ for both s^xes is that of 45-54, '^but white males' in that age group 
earn 28.2% m^fs than 25-34 year old males, females in the 45-54 age 
group earn , only 12 . 0% more tl:\arA25-34 year old females. Further^ 
the earnings diff erences^ betweeiv^ white males and black males are 
more pronounced than they are '^^ween white females and jDlack females; 
in May 1977, -<&0>r example, BLS reported that averag^ weekly earnings 
of whi'te full-time mal^ workers were\$2l7, compared wi,th ,$171 for . , 
their black <:Qunterparts , a difference of 29%, while .the difference / 
between white females * weekly earnin^js ($157) and that of their 
black, counterparts ($147). was only 7 percent.** " % ' 

> Cb) . Earnings of 1970 Iimnigr^t Workers Compared to^^ 
Illegal Aliens ;, The Social^ Security data also- supply some clues 
CQncerning the relative, earnings of groups of Recent legal and ille- , 
gal alien workers. As pred^ictable, when the annual median 19 75 earn- 
ings of the immic^rant subsample are compared with'^the estimated «an- 
nual' median 1975 fearnings of the North/Houst'oun sample o*f 777* appre- 
hended illegal alien workers,*** the former group of aliens did bet- 
ter in the U.S. labor/market than did the latter. ^As Table 15 show%^, • 
the Illegal alien worKers earned less than immigrants, regardl^s^ of^ 
their region of origin. These are the roughest of ^comparisons ^ but 



*For another view of the*gap between male and female earnings, see Ja<;bb 
Mincer ^nd» Soloman Pqlachek, "Family Investments in*Humcin Capital: Earnings of 
Wbmen" Jourjiajl of Political Economy , 82: '2, Part slf, March/April 1974. The 
-4(*ritrel:s a^rgue tl^^t'the ^wer hourly earnings of women can be 'explained , ^to a 
major extent (particularly* for^married women) , by the -smaller number of years 
* ' worked in^ the past, j^y the discontinuity of this work experienpe" in many cases, 
and by smaller ir\vefetmejits in on-the-job training ^n rhe'yeajrs that**, they , worked. 

^^.S; Depai'^merit of Labor press release* 77-955,' Wednesday, ^oV. 2, 1977/ 
"Trends in Weekly and Hourly Earnings for M^jqr LaboiT Force Groups. " 

***North & Hous^pun, Characteristics and. Role of Illegal Aliens . The sample 
•for this study; 'while nationwide in scope, coui4 not by definition be a random 
V sample; as Ban no sample bf ill'egal aliens ^until more is known ^toout this popjula- 
. » tion. '. V, ' , ' " , t *\ 

\ ' 83 . , \ i 
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TABLE 15 



Estiaat^id Annual Medtem Earnings of the SSA SubsAnple of ^^1970 InAie grants and a sj%>le 

of Apprehended Illegal Aliens, by Region of Origin/ 1975 

(in 1975 dollars) ' . 




Mexico 

Non-Mexican Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 



ALI^ WAGE & SALARY 
IMMIGRANT WORKERS 



Hedian 



V 

Nq. in 
Saag>le 



$6,263 
7,684' 
8,158 




APPREHENDED ILLEGAL 
AlIEN WORKERS . 



Medii 



$5,188 
5,919 
7 ,.246 



No. in 
Sapqple 



476 

231 

70 



. Illegal Alien - , 
"EamiAgs as % of ^ 
Imwilgrant EaiTnings 

88.8' ' / 



Sourc^ : ^ Data on» estimated €mnual earnings of ^illegals are derived from weelcly eairnings data prepued for 
The Characteristics and Role of Illegal Aliens in the U>^: Labor Market ; An ' R3q>loratory Study ; data for ^ 
inmigrants by region of origin were derived from coiiqputer printouts suppj.ied by the Social Security 
Administration to the Cq^nter for L^ibor & Migration Studies. « " 
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there are .balancing 'sejy^ 6f factors which suggest that it is 
appropriate to review this information. The factors which would 
tend to overs,tatfe the^ffefence between illegal ^nd legal iinmi- 
grant earnings, are the yonriaer average age Qf t*^^^^^^?^^,^^^ . 
about 10 years) and. their shortfer stay m the nation (about 2.5 
compared' tb 5 years); thfese faotors would suggest that the group 
of illegals would" be paid less than the legal irranigrants, r«.gard- 
^Mb of formal status-. On the other hand, operating to un^r- 
iRte the difference in V^q^se (by .inflating the ill^g^ls earn- 
ings data) are the" consideratipns of the sexual mi-x of the two 
vork forges, the 'surveyed illeg#ls were- roughly aa% male, while . 
rouqhlV 40% of the legal immigrant subsaraple were females.; fur- 
ther, the illegals annual earnings, es^timates are made by "^^iti- 
plyi^rgv their weekly earnings in the spring of 1975 by 50, which 
SoSldtend to overstate these earniags (but tl^re is no clearly 
■preferable alternative estimation technique) . 

. It is interesting to note, however, tljiat- despite the differ- ^ 
-nces between the annual earnings of immigrant and illegal alien, 
wdrkers, both groups exhibit the same subgroup differences. ^ 
That is, Mexican nationals in the SSA .subsample and in the sam- • 
pie of ;pprehendg|^lleg#l aliens ea^ the least ih 1975, while 
thtjse froii the ESI^rn Hemisphere ea^edl the most. ^Nevertheless 
those suSTtantial Vragroup differences ^pear to^be diminished 
by legalization: while the Mexican, and '^o^-Mf^J^^^J^^^^^J If" 
isphere illegals earne^d; respectively,* only 71.6% a«d 81.7| of ^ 
Easferh Hemisphere illegals, th^ Mexican and non-Mex?.can Wester 
Hemispnere immigrants earned- 7£. 8% and .94.24 of . the earnings 
Eastern Hemisphere immigrant^ . Thu^, on. the basis ot thes^e 
data, lack -of legal status in the U.S. appeaj^-.to not ojily de- 
crease the earnings of alien workers,. it also appears to inV 
crease the earnings gap among these regionaT subgroups o'f for- 
eign nationals." . * . ' •^ • ^ ^ . 

(c) Earnings of the 19 73^ Immigrant Subsamplfe . What 
were the earnings oi the various segments pf the. inmigrants 
subsample? The measjire .adopVed was tha^ of the medaan taxable 
earnings level for the 9egmen€ studied (#uch as immigrants froj/ 
Canada in the region df origins ' «&ble) ;• to eliminate the infld* 
tion factor, the data arfe presented in 1970 dollars when data, 
for" several y^ars are utilized. ^ -/^ t 

As' Table 16 indicates, there ^ere dif f'eren.ces ' in variatioi^s 
of median earnings between levels of . the variables c^onsidered; 
the standard" deviations presented- in tha1r~table^.indi(?ate, fPr 
example, -that thei dif ferepce- between medianAes^rnings of male ; 
immigrants and faftnale immigrants wa^ greataaf than,' the, daffer-; 
fencfes between 10-year' age grouping^ of the/ same subsample. in 
these terms, the three variables with the greatest variation 
between levels are sex and- bcCupation. in 1970, as x>^& would ; 
expect, and interestingly, immigration . classification. Region 
of origir><^arital status of women, and state of, destination. ^ 
occupy a^miadl-e-folAin the 'table, with age gr£)u|)ings and 
marital status of men ;at the bottom o^^the list.^ Descriptions ^ 
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TABLE 16. 



Vartatibp Between Ltvela of 1975 Median Ekgnlngs of the SSA Subsample 



on Between Lavala of ] ^ 

y of 1970 lanigrants for the Eight studied VaurjLablea 



Standard Deviation from 



variable ^ ' ' the Mean of the Group Medians 

Sex.. ^. 

Ocpupation in 1970 < 

Immigration Classification ' ^ ^ « 1/33^ 

Regiofi' o^. Origin • ^ 851 

Marital Status od Wom^n ' ' 786 . ( 

Stalte of Defetin^tioft ^ 760 \ 

Ag)p -(by ten-year groupings) . '^467* 

-M^ital Status of Men. , ^ » ^ ' 222 




*S;tandard deviation is 370 when t|^ least well-paid and the 
smallest. sxibset, those between .age 5a and 59 in. 1970, are deleted^ 
txatti the calculations. 



' Note ; : Data are for all wage and ^salary workers in the sample 
with social iecurity taxable earnings in 1975. 



.* Source » ^ Derived fro© con^Hiter printouts supplied by the 
Social d(BCuri%y Administration to the Center for Labor^nd 
" Mfg^tio^ 'StAidies.* , jP"* 



of the findings ftor each of thebe variables, and for occupa-r 
tion/in 1972, Vf^l low in the o'?i^Vr noted above. 

• . " ^ (i) Sex . The median earnings of female 'injimigrantS,, 
,is consideraBJyTess than that of male immigrants, as Table i7, 
indicates. Although the. females V earnings increased at a slight- 
ly higher, rate", in terms 'of 'percentages , than that of males, be.- 
tween 1970 "and ,1975, by the latter year the dollar difference ' < 
between earnings levels had tnciiea^ied to almost $3,0-00' a year. 

(ii) Odcxtpation in, 197(] , Iiranrgrarits who ^ identified 
themselves as' managers, proprietors and owners ^MPOs) on th'eir 
visa' applications received the |d:gh€^t' median earjfiings , as 
Table 18 ^indicates, and w^re folloWS, s^noiderv in bpth 1970* , ^ 
and 1975; by prof essibnals , craftsWork^rsT and clericals; those 
who labeled themselves either -housewives or household servants 
(t'he only two all-female groups) weVe^^ the btfttom of the earn- 
.in^s scale in both years. While^we kno\(kfrom other sources that 
th^Q i?. Individual upward mobility, in tlenna of earnings, and 
while there i's clearly an^nxnrease in earn4Jigs over time for; 
all occupational groups, gSrpup occupational^^ckgrouhOT ^ontinue 
•to differentially^ aft^t the earnings- Thougft it is not partic- 
ular l^^hel>pful to p^Tnt out that immigrants with^ varying (|)ccup4- 
tional backgrounds have var^^mg earning leve,ls,^it is interesting 
to note th^t these -group differences persist .over tim^. (It^ 
Should ^ls6 be noted that' Table, 18 records ^the earnings of thos^ 
who* recorded a ^particular occupation :j.n 1970; subsequent occv^a- 
tio^ikl" chanqes made v^,^ members of the su^amples are^ not reflec- 
ted in th.ese tabula^iqns, e.g., hn immi^ant wj^o recorded -'.'lawyer 
on his visa application, but worked - in ,197^0 and 1971 as/h clerk, 
and since 1-972 "aiS a^ markger, is^ grouped Ns^ith ot^er professionals 
in the Tahfee 18 dat'a.)./' _ \ ' ' . * ^ 



] While occupationai group differences iii fearWingJlpersisted • 
over time< ancj the abaolut;^ ^dollar . differenpes betW%D> earning 
levels increased' between' i©70 and 19J5, it is"^<rl30^ true that ^ 
tlie- la:fge^ percentage increases ill median earnings, were recorded 
foir^the four qr^q^ps at the bpttfein Of the 1970 earnings scale,' " 
for laborers^ sales wor^ers^ .hoyseho;Ld service workers, and house 
wiv^s.€^ * • \ Jf^,^ / • , ' * ' 

, ( ili ). ^Immigration classification , ' The immigrants 

^withi the highe&t ^earnings' m the ^197a sub&ample^^were those 
'labor cerptif icat'ion bendf iciaries from .tl^e -Eastern Hemisphere., 

identified in '.Table 19 as^'B^stern Hemisphere >A^02;kejrs. » Those ^ 

with the second highest ^*arningg ver|^'*^h^r'j|^^ . 

th^ Western F^misphere. ^j[f^dr;a full descripTxdn of these alas- . 

sif ica;ticns, see pa^e 22.') Understandably the , various jpfelatiVe 

classes, n^qhe of which haii been screened for thei^labor-mafket. 

utility, .repotted lower 'farnirtgs) witli the gro^p ^ich .has the- ; 
.highest priority Au.S. inwfiqi^-a^iop law,' the> immedia*te' r^ati^gpj 

of U.S. citizens, ^ing near the bottom of .the earnings l^Vel^-^ 



JTABLE 17" 



Median Earnings of ' th» SSA SubsaapleNct '1970* Immigrants, 
' • 1970 t 1975, hy SexX ^^ . 

(1^11970 dollars) 



MEDIAN- E AR N I N G S 



Sex 

•Males ' , 
Females 
Ttotal • 

Standard Deviation 



1970 



(631) $5,173 
(453) 2,631 
(1Q84) A,118. 

1,271 



1975 

(578) $6,870 
(412) 3,892 
(990) ■ 5,371 

1,489 



1975 as % 
of 1970 

132.8 
147.9 
.135.3 



Not€ 



Numi^r pf ^me^jbera^ of ^jpbgrouping are nbted in parentheses, 



source ; ^mputer printout supplied by the Social Security Administration 
-t* the Center for Labors, Migration Studies. 1970 dollars were adapted . 
■from Handbook of Labor V^fcistics , "1975, Jable>«!2. 



TABLE 18 



Median Earnings of the SSA Subsample of ^ L970> Immigrants, 1970 & 1975, 
by Their 1970 Occupational Oyoup 
• (in 1970 iflollars) 



MEDIAN EAfiNINGS 



1970 Occupational Group 

Professional, Technical & Kindred 

Managers, Proprietors ^-Owners 

Sales Workers > < 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 

Craft am? Kind^d Workers ^ 

Operatives. , 

laborers, except Farm 

farmers and 'F^rm Managers 

Farm Jjaborers' and Foremen , 

Service Workers, ..exc. Private Household 

Househbld. Service Workers 

L • - ' . 

Students * . > 
^Housewives ^ ' 

Unkrioyn * 



19 7 0 



i/ 



% 7 5 



(196) 
(30) 
(12) 
(70)' 

(170) 
(84) 
(84) 
(20) 
(9) 
(55) 
(28) 

(58) 
^(168) 

(isi) 



$#,871 

6,600 
3,600 
\4,'846 
4,975 
4,Cftl 
4,371 
4,800 
2,700 
4,050 
2,700 

3,075 
2,014 
4,250 



(131) 


$8,230 


(27) 


8,905 


(10) 


5,864 


(60) 


6,255 


(148) 


^,783 ♦ 


(81) 


4,7*- 


(78) 


5,430 


(23) 


5,575 ' 1 


(10) 


5,430 


(51) 


4,851, 


{2Qy 


4vl27." 




C47) 


4,398v 


(154) 


3,258 ■ 



(130) / 6^,950, 



1975 as % 
of 1970 



-140.1 
134.9 

162.9 
129.1 
136.3' 
115.x 

• 124.2 
116.1 
201.1 

- il9.8 
' 152'.9 

• 143.0 

16*1.8^' 
163.5 




\ 

TOTAL 



;i, 135) . 4,082 (fTl^8) '5',594 



137.0^ 

c . I 



. ( 

Standard Deviation 



$i,141 



$1,394 



4 



Note: NuJhber of members of subgrouping are noted in, parenthesesV \ ^ 

Students, housewives, and those with unknown occupations were'excluded 
from the standard deviation calculations. ^ \ , ' » - . 

'. * 

-source: Computer.printout siippliedKby the Social Security Admirfistjratipn ,to 
the Center foi; Labor fi^ Migration Studies. 1970 dollars .were ad^ted from 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , 1975, Table 12*^ , . ' j' . • ^ 
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M»dian Earnings of the S8A Subsangle of 1970 Iwrnigrants/, 
1970 & 1975, by laalgratlon Claaalflcatlon 
(in 1970 dollars) 



M E D I A 'N E A R N I N G S 



Immigration Classification , 
Eastern Hemiaphere Workers 

r 

Eastern Hemisphere Workers' 
Relatives 



Eastern Hemisphere Relatives 



1970 
{l'54)' $6,420 

(84) ^'-^'^ 
(159) • 4,071 



1975 
•(143) $8,623 

(74) 



(137) 

/ 



5,647 
71075 




1975 as % 
of 1970 

134.3 



166.1 
K4 . 7. 



Hslatives 




- (87), 


3,563 


(83) 


.4,597 / 


129 


.0 


W|stern Hemisphere 


.Workers 


• (210) 


4,410 


(192) 




:144 




Western Hemisphere 


Relative^. 


(208) 


3,i,67 


(181) • 


* 4,643 


146 


.6 


Immedil^^^ lative 


of Citizen 


(215) ' 


3,616 


(212) ,; 

V 


■4;85l'' 


134 


.2 


Unknown*'' ' 

*/ 




cia) 

r 




(16) ' 


5,864 




.3 


V ^ M 

TOTAL * ' . 




■ (1,135) 


4,082 


(iro3pr- 


5', 594 ' 

. 1 


' 137 


.0 



'Stan^rd Deviation 



$i,ci2^ 



$1,3,34 



^*e^cluded from' standafcf deviation palculation 



. tj'pt'e : Number of members of subgrouping are noted in parentheses. 

■ ;■• .. - t '. • \ 

* Spurce'y conjputer printout supplied by the Social Security Administra- 
tion" to"pe Center for Laljor/s Migration Studies'. 1970 dollars were adapted . 
^ from Handbobk of Labor Stiatistics , 1975, Table 122. — 
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(iv) R^gidn .Origin . 'It is intere'sting that \ * 
the 197t) and 1975 variance (across immigration classifications >a 
are higher Than along^he lines of region of origin— the var,- \ 
iable upon which fo-r many years the nation's immigration policy 
was' centered (during thte years of the country-of-origin quota 
system) . ' • : . ' , 

Table 20 Shows that immigrants from! Canada and Northera 
and Western Eujrope had the highest ritedi^n earnings . in 197 0; 
by 1975, the Canadiaas had d::opped b^ck with the Northern and 
Western Europeans- reibrding the* highest iriedians, followed by 
the Asians. -The most dramatic increase in earnings levels, 
more than 158%, wasv recorded for the impiiigrants from the Carib- 
bean,' a group which included a number pf Cubans. 

- / 

Not shown are the cross-tabulatioijs by region. of origin 
and by sex; in most of ;the six years covered by this study., 
Canadian men had the highest earning<s, and Mexican men,, the „ 
lowest. Aniong the women, Canadian and Northern European, women 
r'ankeci^ at the top during most, of the years, but^were displaced 
by thea^Caribbean women in 19-75. Mexican women were consistently 
at the bottom of the ladder. 

•«. 

(v) -Maj-ital Status of Women . As one would ex- 
pect, ■ married wgmen Reported lower earnings than single . women ' • 
in tfie subsample of immigrants; in 1975, the married women 

had median earnings of $4,996, compared to $7,167 for single- 
women. Single men, on the other hand, who presumably had. finan- 
cial obligations' rou,ghly comparable to those of .single vfomen,. 
'had median earnings lof $9,081 that year. The sample had too 
few divorced, separated or widowed persons (at the time of filing 
of the visa application) .for analysis as three categories or 
for analysis as a single "other marital/status" category; this 
was th^e case for both men and women*. ^ 

(vi) State of Destination .' • Immigrants who indi- 
cated that they planned to settleT in Michigan and Pennsylvania 
secured the* highest median earnings in 1970 (see Table 21), 
while those who recorded a preference ' for California and Texas 
had the lowest median earnings. (The latter groups included 
large numbers of ii%igi;ants^ from Mexico. )^ , 

■) ' By 19*75, the patterli had .chang'eci substantially, with New 
^ Jersey and Michigan showing the highest medians, and Pennsylvania 
the -lowest. During those years, the iii?|ome for immigrants who 
said they were destined! for California increased, in constant <» 
dollars, » by .almost 'S0%, while it fell in Pennsylvania, presum- 
ably another indication cff the sunbelt-snowbelt trends in the ■ 
American eco;iomy. The lower • standard deviation ($76Q) in 1975 
compared to that in ($1, 083) suggests that the relative im- 

portance of the state o£ des-tination, in terras of its assopia- 
tion with earnings levels, declined over time. 



Median Earnings 
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TABLE 20 , ^ 

of the SSA Subsanqple of 1970 Immigrants, 1970 1975, 
by Region of Origin 
(in 1970 dollars)' * ^ 

MED 1' AN EA R N I N G S 



Region of Origin 


1970 


1 

1975 . 


197.5 as % 
of 1970 












Canada // 


(62) 


$6,360 


$5,756 


90.5' 


Mexico ' 


(124) 


3 , 375 


(12^ 


4,534 


134:3 " 


Central & South ^ftnverica ^ 


(183) 


3,793 


(156) 


(,027 


158.9 


(172) 


3,733^ 


(160) 


5,050 


135.3 


Norjthern & Western Europe _ - 


^ (77) 


5,150 


(66) 


6,950 


135.0 


Souj^heri^ & Eastern Europe 


(215) 


4,038 


(185) 


5,403 


133.8 1 


Asxa 


(248) 


■ 4,341 


(250) 


6,130 , 


141.2 
t 


Africa 


(26). 


5,400 


(21) 


5,539 


102.6 


Australia 


(J.4) 


' 3,600 


<12) 


^,910 


.108.6, 


Unkno%im 


(14) 


i 

5^00 ' 


(12.) 


►5,2i3 


104.3 



TOTAL 



(1,135) 4,082 (1,038) 5,594 



137.0 



Stafndard Deviation 



.-$945 



$851 



^ 

Note ; Number of members of subgrpupin^ are noted in parenthesej. ^ 

^ Source ; con^uter printout suppliecTby the Social Security Administration 
'to the Cente;: for Labor ai)| Migration Studies', 1970 dollars were 
adapted f rom^Handbook Laibor ^Statistics , 1975, >Table'122, ^ , 
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TABLE 21 

Median Earnings of Jthe SSA Subsample of 1970 Immigran ts. 1970 & 1975, 

by State of Destination 

' (in 1970 dollar*) ' 

f 4 



MEDIAN EARNINGS 



State of* 
Destination 

New Jersey 

, Michigan 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New York 

California 



T^as 
FS^rida ' 
Pennsylvania 



\ 



\ 



1970 / 
-(119) $4,864 
(34) 5,700 


1975 . 

(110) $6^^ 

■ \ 

(36) ..6,516 


(81) 


•4,740 


(84) 


5,864 


(68) 


4,125 


(57) 


5,691^ 


'"(409) 


3,972 


(T37J 


5,665 ' 


(255) 


3,688 


(237) 


5,458 


(63) 




(68) 


4>776 


' (56) 


3,800 ^ 


(57)' 


^ 4,724 


..(38) 


5,200 


' (42) 


4,344 



1975 .as % 
of 1970 

138.4 

114.3 

123. Y 

138.0 

T42.6 

148.0 

136.5 

124.3 

83.5 



TOTAL 



' (1,123)* 4,111 (1,028) 5,607 



.J 



Standard Deviation 



$1,083 



$760 



/ 



ltot£: Number of members subgrouping are noted in paijentheses. 

Source ; computer printout supplieg by the Social Security Administration 
the Center for Labor s Migration Studies. 1970 dollars were adapted from 
. Handbook of Labor St atistics , >1975, Table 122. 
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(vii) Age Groupings and Marital Status of Men > 

As we stated earlieif^ the age grou^^ings of immigrant men do not 
have the same relationship to median earning;s levels as for U.S^ 
men, with Table 14 indicating that U-S. men experience their 
highest earnings the 45-54 age' group^ (as do both immigrant 
antf resident'^womexj^-^. while male members ot the immigrant subsam- 
-"-^^owed the hfgKest ^earnings in the 34-44 ^age gro^jp. / 

Married men in the subsample, as expected, earned moi^ than 
thW single men, by ifiargins qf 10 to 12%, 

(viii) The Workings of the System ^ If one assume^s 
that earnings equates tOv or at least relates toV productivity,* 
and'^if one examines the subsets of the immigrant subsample with 
the highest and the lowest earnings, and then examines the trends 
in immigrant admission statistics (in Appendix. B), one notices 

a curious phenomenon. v The intricate, and not particularly delib- 
erate, operations of ihe immigration; system appear, on at least, 
three counts, to be producing largec^ groups of the less produc-: 
tive immigrants, and smaller groups of the more productive imm^-- 
grants^ ^ / ^ ' / 

Men earn more than women; Canid\ans, more than Mexicans;' 
-axid labor certification beneficiaries, moire than otheryimmigrant^ 
(p'rlm^iriiy rela^tives)? Yee^the system, in the period 1970 
through 1976, ei^abred the entrance of progressi\ipiy larger groups 
of/ those with lower median earnings. * In 197Cr, the ratio of male 
ta[ female admissions was .90L; in 1976, it^ was .865. (For those 
*ijh'^the working' ages, 20 to 6a, the ratios were even lower, . 877 ^ 
^ft^ 1970 and .837 in 197&. ) 

Between 1970 and 1976 , -annuebl immigration from Canada f^ll 
from 13,804" to 2,638, while immigration from Mexico rose'from 
>4,469 ;to 57,8^3. \ ^ 

' The admissions of labor certification 'beneficiaries fell 
from 55,452 in 1970 to* 25,474 in 1976, with a comparable in- 
crea8e""(in numbers) of admissions of those with 'family prefer- 
ences. • * ^ 

We are not suggesting t^at there is a grand"^ design tO" bring 
about a less* productive (or at least less well paid) mix of . 
immigrants, l^t this appears to be what' is happening, neverthe- 
less. \ 



♦Clearly, (Ti^crimin^tion plays a role >fn the oonipensation of -many 
.workers as well. ; * ^ ^ 
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(Ix) Pogt-admissign changes j.n Octcupatio^ . 
Data were cjpllected on the occupational groups^ of thd" fflttigr^mt 
subsampre in Jan\;ary 1972, when ,they filed their alien addrefs 
cards; at that time, they had bjfeen exposed to the U^S. labor mar- 
ket for an^ average* of two^years, and in a^majprity^f cases, they 
had changed their occupational grouping (or had mc5^d out of ' ^ 
the housewife or student category into the labor force.)* When, . 
median earni'ngs are arrayed along the lines of theii^ 1972 oc- " 
cupational distribution, as shown in Table 22, the variations^ 
in earnings, as one, might expect,, are larger than when the 19e7Q 
occupational lines^ are used. The greater variations in group 
earnings between Tables 18 and 22 can be measured in -twj^ ways: 
by the larger standard deviations recorded on the second *tabley 
and by the greater range ; (with ^rbfessiona Is recoil^ding the lar- 
gest earnings and housewives, the smallest, in both 197j^ and 

^--1975) • ^ ' * . " * ^ ; 

Percentage incorae increases between 1970 and 1975 were, as 
has bfsen noted along, other variables, the greatest foj: those at 
the bottom, of the ec'bnomic ladder; the' relatively small gxotips 
of jitersons who, in 1972, classified themselves as household 
service workers, farm laborers, students and housewives all'fe 
joyed well-above average inpreases in income in the 1970-^1975 
period. i» . 

That women earn less than men in our sample 'has beenmen- 
\tioned earlier; Table 23 indicates that when 1972 occupational 
group data are cross-tabulated with sex, wom^n earn less j^an' 
^ men in every occupational group (with the exception <Sf the *hana- 

ful of 1972 students) , and that in manv, cases they, earn leSs than 
'half as much as male immigrants in thff^^same occupational group. . 

Finally, median earnings dkta may be used on anoth*er aspect 
of the immigrants* /Slijustment t<f the U.S. labor-market — occupa- 

Jibhal stability; we)examin.ed those immigrants n^ho ii^ 1972 re-' 
orted the ^mQ occujjational c^roup as in 1970 (stayers), and the 
who departed from their 1970 stated joccupatittlfl (leavers) . A 
third group may, in fact, J?e i::9nsidere^^=1il\ose who nuDved into a 
new occupational group in 1972^ (arriv^^. ^ - ^ - 

Genera-lly^ stayers fared -better than leaders. -The stayers, 
. in 1975,, had medi'an earnings of^more than a thousand dollars 

higher than- those ^ho changed pec upa'tfLonal groups ($8, 482, vs.. 
" $7',478 in 1975 dollars). . - ^ - ' * - 

-1 - ^ • >' ' 

*It would have been desir.alj^^S'to have oiccupatioifal group data j^fpr each ^ 
of the '-years , 1970 thr|oughr 1975, as well as the median earnings data,Vt>u? 
such a. mesh coyid^ot be 'se^^ured because (^f dif fiiculties' wil:hin»^tl)e* I^S 
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TAB££ 22 



Median ggurnings of- the SSA Subsample of 1970 Immigrants < 
1970 & 1975^ by Their 19J2 Occupational Group 
(in 1970 dollars) 



MEDIAN EARNINGS 



1972 Occupational Group* 


1 9 


7 0 . 


1 9 


7 5 


1975 as % 
of 1970 


Professional, Technical & Kindred 


(192) 


$6,927 


(186) 


$8,978 


■•129 


.6 


Managers / Proprietors & Owners 


■ (28) 


5,000 


(18) 


8,254" 


165 


.1 


Sales Workers 


- (19) 


4,700 


(19) 


5,973 


127 


.1 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


(132) 


4,440 


(114) 


5l,958 


134 


.2 


Craft euid Kindred Workers 


. (133)^ 


5,250 


(120)' 


7,037 


134 


.0 


Operatives 


(199) 


3,579 


(172) 


4,308 


120 


.4 


Laborers, except Farm 


(102) 


4,275 • 


(94) 


£,430 


IZ / 


n 
. 0 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


(6) 


1,200 


(9) 


6,299 


524 


.9 


Service Workers, except Private 


(142) 


3 , 327 


(1^2) 


. 5,337 


160 


.4 


Household Service Workers 


• (8) 


'\ , 600 


(9) 


•3,667 


229 


.2 • 


Students 


(23) 


1,860 


(21) 


4,453 


239 


.4 


Housewives 


(63) 


1,367 


(67) 


2,534 


185 


-4 ^ 


-Unknown ^ 


(84) 


3,000' 


(72) 


4,561 


152 


.0 


TOTAL 


(ia31) 


4,095 


(1,033) 


5,605 


13G 

^- 


.9 


Standard Deviation 
* 

* 


f 


$1,616 




$1,550 






•Farmers and Farm Managers were 


A 

omitted f 


rom this 


list, as there 


were no 





reported occupations in that group in 1972. 

Note ; Number of members of subgrouping are noted in parentheses. 

Source ; cdinputer printout supplied by the Social Security Administration to 
the Center for Labor cmd Migration Studies. ISIO dollars were adapted from 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1975, Table 122. 
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TABLE 23 



Median Earnings of the SSA Subsample of 1970 Incnigrants, by Their 
1972 Occupational Group and Sex, 19^5 
^ (in 1975 dollars) ^ 



3 



1975 MlJilAN EARNINGS 



1972 Occupational Group* 

Professional, Technical & Kindred 
Managers, Proprietors & Owners 
Sales Workers" , 
Clerical & Kindred Workers 
Craft & Kindred 'Workers > 
Operatives 

Laborers, except Farm 

Farm Laborers and Foremen 

Service Vforkers, except Priv. Household 

Household' Service Workers' 

Students 

Housewives 

tJnknown 



MALES 



FEMALES 



(119) 
(1?) 
(12) 
(40) 

(114) 
(90) 
(83) 
(9) 
(74) 

• (0) 

(12) 
(0) 
(35) 



$13,878 
13,842 
11/400 
' 10,600 
10,080 
' 9\075 
7,710 
8,700 
8,700 
0 

5,^400 
0 

7,500 



'(67) 
(5) 
(7) 

(74) 
(6) 

(82) 

(11) 
(0) 

(58) 
(9) 



$10,071 
3,900 
^,100 
7,425 
^ 5,700 
' 4,200 

5 , lao 

0 

5,400 

4,650 

/ 



(9) 10,500 
(67)^ 3,500 
(37) . 5,025 I 



TOTAL 



(601) 9.456 (432) 5,430 



Standard Deviation 



$2,104 



$1,810 



Note : Number of members of subgrouping are j^ted in, par^theses. - 

♦Fanners and Farm Managers were omitted from this list:, as there 
were no reported occupations in that group in 1972, 

* / 

Source: Computer printout supplied by the Social Security Administration 
to the Center for Labor & Migration Studies. 
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Table 24 shows in more detail the variances in earnings 
for stayers, leavers, and, arrivers. For the first'' five occupa- 
tional groups listed on' t;he"table, the labo.r iparket provided 
higher -earnings for those who Stayed in their field than for' 
those who ^eft their. field or those who were new entrants. 
Persons w^. identified themselves as, for example, lawyers at 
admission, who went into .other non-professional careers, would 
be* among those who left the professional cateTgory ; , new arrivals 
in that category would include (among others) those who called 
themselves students in 1970, but had obtained prof^sional jobs 

in 1972/ 

< 

While itVwas economically rewarding, to §\ay *in the first 
five occupational categories noted on Table 24, it was profit- 
able, appare?ntly, to move out of the next five categories 
listed. The persons' who stopped being' housewives .(a major 
group) or students,_or who moved out of the clerical, operative, 
and other service occupations had higher earnings than those 
who stayed in those' categories. The earning levels. of the 
arrivals into these occupational groups were mixed, 

. .'Data on the last three categories are inconclusive; no 
^ members of the sample stayed in farm work, though some moved 
into it, and 'some out of it; so no stayer-leaver comparisons 
can be made.' Similarly, the data on household workers are not 
particularly instructive; while many more women left those jobs 
than entered them, the earnings of the stayea;s^and the leavers 
were equal, with the newcomers earning l^ss money than either 
of th^ other tv^f) segments, ^ 

The highlights of this chapter, which dealt with the work 
experience and Socia^l Security taxable earnings of a subsample of 
1, 393 members of the 1970 cohort of immigra^nts, were as follows: 

• There vias a 7% shrinkage in the work force (not explained by deaths, 
^disabilities or retirements) which we speculate was caused by family- 

orient<fd withdrawals from the york force by young women, and by at 
least sane emigration, 

• The women in tl)e subsamjSle, by 1971, were earning more than their U.S. 
pe^rs.; the men in the subsample were moving toward earnings parity with 
their U,S, peers by 1975, but had not reached it, 

• Although the comparisons are only approximate, the legal immigrants in 
1975' were earning more than a Scunple o^ apprehended illegal ones; in 
both groups. Eastern Hemisphere wor)*ers earned more than those from the 

' balance of the Western Hemisphere and who in turn earned more than those 
from 'Mexico, " 

• In terms of internal comparisons within the subsample, earnings were 
, strongly ^influenped by sex, by presence or absence of previous profes- 
sional/manager i/al experience, and by immigration classification (i.e., 
labor certification beneficiaries were better paid than other iiranigrants) 



1975 



TABLE 24 

MP^ i.n Earnings' of the SSA Subsainple of 19 70 Immigrants, by Those Who Changed 

and Those Who Did Not Change Occupational Grou p between 1970 and 1972 

(in 1975 dollars) 



Occupatiol^al Group 



Stayers 



Leavers 



Arrivers 



ProfeTssional, Technical, Kindred 
Managers, Proprietors, Owners 
Sales Workers . 
Craft and Kindred Workers ^ 
Nonfarm Laborers 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 
Operatives 

Other Service Workers ^ 

Students 

Housewives 

Farmers and ^rm Managers 
Household Service Workers 
Farji Laborers and Foremen 

Unknown 



TOTAL 



(125) 
(5) 

- (4) 
(67) 
(21) ■ 


$12,780 
14,100 
8,400 
11,100 
7,650 


(66) 
(22) 
(6) 
<81) 
(57) 


$8,600 
10,200 
7,200 
8,950 
7,350 


' (61) 

/(53) 
/ (73) 


$11,350 
8,700 
7,050 
8,700 
7,470 


(34) . 

(36) 

(26) 

(13) 

(43) 


8,400 
6,000 
, 5,850 
5,700 
3,675 


f 

(26) 
(45) 
(25) 
(34) 
(111) ' 


9,000 
6,700 
7,500 
6,300 
5,008 


(8D) 
y (136). 
i (106) 
(5) 

(25) 


^,200 
5,925 
7,900 
8,100 
2,850 


(0) 
(5) 
(0) 


0 ■ 

■5,700,,^;^.,- 
0 


(23) 
(23) 
(10) 


7,700 
5,700 
7,500 


(0) 
(4) 
(9) 
i 


0 

4,200 
8,700 


(14) 


3,600 


die') 


9,733 , 


.(58) 


6,300 


(393) 


8,482 


(645) 


7,478 


(638) 


7>,478 



■^Those in occupation in botli 1970''an& 1972 

^Those who were in occupation in 1970 '^DUt not in- 1972, 

^Those who were in occupation in 1972 byt; not in 1970, 



Note: Number of members of subgrouping 
are noted in parentheses. 

Source : Computer printout supplied by' 
the Social Security^ Administration tp 
the Centy for Labor & Migration Studies. 
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• Classes of immigrants with higher earnings records (such as males, 
labor certification "beneficiaries arid Canadians) are arriving An 
ever-decreasing numbers as the immigration system (presumably non^ 
' deliberately) progressively admits larger percentages of aliens with 
lower earnings potentials* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

I 



This chapter is 'divided into three sections; the first 
describes the characteristics of the respondanis as a whole 
(the 254 working age/ FY 1970 immigrants who agreed to be - 
interviewed) ; .the second outlines differences within the study / 
group, such as the responses and experiences of men and, women 
and of those with and without relatives in this copntry at the 
time ^f their arrival; the third examines, in some detail the 
occupational progreg-sion' of . the 209 members of the study group 
for whom we have information on two or more jobs.^ 

Throughout the analysis, we will present 1976 earnings data 
.on various subsets of the study group, 222 of whom reported wage 
and salary or self -eir.plS^ earnings that year. Thus we find, 
for exatnETle, -that the mean^rnings of the male respondents was 
$15,809 in that year, and $87456 for the female respondents. 
■Similarly, members of the survey group who reported^ that tney 
knew relatives- in this country before their arrival had i^^an 
earnings of $12,256, while those without such ties had earnings 
of $14,268. (These earnings are expressed in 1976 dollars.; 

I. The Study Group as a Whole 

The 254 respondents had a number of oharacteristics in com- 
mon because all were drawn from the previously mentioned sample 
of 5,000 immigrants admitted tcT^the United States . between July 1, 
,1969 and June 30, 1970; all were between the ages of 18 and ^3 
upon admission; all had indicated on their visa applications that 
they were planning to live in the nine states of high immigrant 
concentration (listed on page A-1) ; all were alive and within the 
United States during October and November 1977, when they were 
interviewed (and thus could supply Neither emigration nor mortal- 
ity data); and all had told INS, in writing, that they were wil- 
ling to be inte^rviewed. • 

. * ■ ' 

It 'should be stressed that the study group, deliberately, 
covered all immigrants as defined above; we did not define out 
of the universe married women, as the valuable Canadian longitud- 
inal Situdy did,* nor did we exclude nonwhites and women, as_cnis- 
wick did, nor did we exclude nonworkers, another possibility- Th 
is fr6t to suggest, on the other hand, that ours is a random sampl 
a point w*e have made elsewhere in this report; it is useful, how- 
ever, to review the characteristics of th^ entire study group be- 
fore discussing- the more significant findings about differing 
labor market behavior of segments of the study group. 



: . * 

♦Department of Manpower and Immigration, Three Year s in Canada (Ott 
Information Canada, 1974). 
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Personal Charactergstics 

* .The study^ group included 148 males (142 with 1976 earnings) . 
and 106 females (80-wdth such earnings); thus ,the. p'ercentage^ of^ 
females in this work force of 222 was 36% which ^is close to* the 
percentage in the total foreign born labor force, as reported in 
the. 1970 census, which was 3B%.* . ' . 

^ The medi^an age of the group at the time of the interview was ^ 
37; the group consisted predominantly of persons in their prime ^ 
working years: ' ' 

Age* Group 

25-34 ^ 
35-44 
45-54 
' 55 plus 



prOTAL 









Percentage 


87 


34 


94 ' 


• 37 


50 * 


20 


2-2 


^ 9 


253 


100% 



Two tweaty-five year olds and two sixty-seven year olds mayked 
the ends of the a^e speptrum.' The age of 0|ie immigrant is not 
known . , ' ' - 

: r ^ , - 

The respondents had been 'citizens of nations in the follow- ^ 
ing regions : • \ 



Region of Citizenship 

Eastern Hemisphere 
Canada 

Mexico I 
Other Western Hemisphere 
Unknown 



Number 



Percentage 

43 
13 
11 

30 

-1 
99 



Thus Canadians and Northern and Western Europeans were over-rep- 
resented in the study -qroup when it is compared to 'the 197n rnhdrt\. 
Interestingly, an examination of the natiort of birth of the re- - 
spondents, at the time of migration/ indicates (25 Canadians, not 
the 34 above, showing that at least nine of theP ^respondents had . 
stayed in Canada long enough to become Canadian citizens before ^ 
migrating, again, to the U.S. 

Most of the respondents were married, -with the incidence of 
both marriage and divorce increa^^irig since arrival: 



♦Census ^PC(2)-1A, Table 18. 
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marItal status 
on arrival 



MARITAL. STATUS 
AT INTERVIEW 



Number Percent- 



Number Percent 



married 


165 


65 


202 


80 


single, never married 


77 


30 


26 


: 10 


diverted ^ 


. 4 


2 


15 


6 


widx5wed 


4 


2 


6 


2 


separated . 


4 


2 


5 

254 


2 


, ^ TOTAL 


254 


, 101% 


100% 



Three quarters Df the spouses of the respondehjtS-^re foreign 
born.. ' * ' ' 

*The respondents were primarily members of small households. 
Th^re were, at the, time of the interview, ^ mean of 3.8'mejiber9 
of the respondents* households, ^^icluding 1.5 children. (T^is 
was not a measure of . chiliren-^ver-born , but of children under, 
the age of 18 living in the household at the time of the inter- , 
view.) A substantial minority of the respondents continued to 
support persons (presumably family members) in their nations of 
origin in 197^7, close to eighth years after migration; 12.7% of 
the respondents said that they supported one such person, and 
18.3% said ^hat they supported two or more. (The illegal alien 
respondents in the North-Houstoun study, who had been in" the ^ 
nation for^ about a third as long as the immigra^nt respondents 
had a mucR higher incidence of such support, mpre, than three- 
quarters of them reporting ^trhQse^^pa^ehts. *) . • ^ 

The' respondents' exposutf'e to schooling was predictable; the 
median was 12 years (as is the median for the foreign borli and 
the U.S. population generally), ^nd a substantial number of them, 
85, or 25%, reported 16 or more y^ars of education, as opposed. to 
only 10% who reported six years or less. The 85 included 55 with 
'one or more overseas degrees, ^ dozen .with U.S. degrees (only), and 
a particu?.arly -cosmopolitan group of 18 with at le^t o?ie over- 
sells degree ^nd at least one U.S, degree.^" We suspebt, based on 
the\igher perceritag-e pf the study group who identified themselves 
as professionals in their last overseas job (compared to comparable 
data on the 197.0 cohort^ as a whole) that the study group had more 
years_^f schoolinjg:. than- the cohort ks a whole; 

The study -group (we ^spect ^disproportionately^ vs . the co- 
*hort because of the higher incidence , of professionals before 
migration)' brought with it substantial knowledge of the English 
language; • 29% were native^ English speakers, 40%. said that th^ ^ ^ 
ha4 learned (or started to learn) the language in their, home 
'country (almost inevitably in the school system)*, and only 32% 
said t^t they had not studied English (or in English) in their 



*North and Houstoqn, Characteri sties and Role of Illegal Aliens , p. 78. 
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home %ountry . By the time of the ^interview, all fcut about one ' 
sixth o-f ^thl resporidents were speaking English adequately pr 
better (according to the admittedly ^subjective ears of our inter 
viewers) j , ' < » 







. m 


Interviewer Fating of 






Respondents'* Ability ^'^ 




Perce fita'ge 


■^With English 


Number 


Native English Speaker ^ 


^ 74 . 


29. 


Perfect 


42 


17 . . 


Very Good 


'61 


•■.24 


Adequate 


33* 


• 13 


Poor 


26 


10 • 


Veqt^ Poor^ Nolte 


18 


. 7 


' TOTAL 


254 


100 



For analytic purposes, we have characterized members of the 
last three classes, 30% of the study group, *as having non-fluent 
English, -and the balance as having fluent English. 

* « , 

The Migration ' . " ^ 

The^ respondents 'w^re asked to char^^ej;ize their .motivation 
f or *coming' to the United States,-^ in reply to a limited-choice 
question which the* Canadian study had used earlier. The respon- 
ses of the two study groups" were as follows.; 



Motivation for Migration 

/to improve ecpnopiic position 
to be near relatives or friends 
'desire for adventure and travel 
political situation in former country 
o^er 



U.S. 
Immigrants 

56% ' 
27 
11 , 
7' 
_0 
101% 



Canadian 
Immigrants* 



54% 




These results are part*icularly interesting for two reasopst 

• wh^n motivation for immigration is explored, economig, 
not family considerations are paramount despite ^the 
fact that, in the U.S., mos^ immigrants ' admissions are 
facilitated by family tips; and; 



♦Manpower & Immigration, Three^ Years in Canada , p. 127. We handled 
our codiog slightly differently than the Canadians, forcing answers into the 
first four Ccqtegories noted cdx>ve. Nearly 10% of <he U.S. responses grouped 
here under the economic heading related to a specific U.S. job opportunity, 
in some cases a job transfer to thi;s country; in that specific case, the 
Canadian study labeled the response "other." 



.U.S* an^Canadian results .are similar , 



' It should be borne in mind, when examining these .responses , 
that close to two-r thirds of the 1970 cohort/of U,,S. immigrants 
were admitted because* petitions were filed f(3r them by t^heir 
U.S. relatives; a somewhat ^smaller percentage of the Canadians 
were aftmitted 'a> relatives, ^hence, presumably the lower incidence 
of the' relative' niptivation in the Canadian survey . The 'Canadian 
report contained the following comment on its finSin^s: 

J'ln general, relatives or friends in Canada had less influence 
on the decision to 'emigriate than might have ^eep expect^, but ha^ 
k< greater significance, naparally, aiftong non\inated irnmigrants thaa ' ' , 
independent iinmi<J rants. Family ties wer,^ given as the Veason by 
' only 16 per eent of. all .nominated immigrants, a classification which 
was -established specifically to broaden* thd range of rettatives that 
Canadians and landed immigrants could help bring to'Canada. i:>espite ^ 
the fact that 55 per cent of , immigrants received advance ^inform|itioo 
abofit conditions in Canada from relatives or -friends, less .than 10 . • 
percent came' to be near them-.. There was ,' morepvet, no evidence^of 
, ' a §.trong desire to jotn. relatives ox^ the part of, immigrants from , 
^ countries where a modified form^f the "extended" family s^em 
still exists. Per^on^ from Greece, Portugal/ Hong Jtong, Taiwan, ^ 
» ' and India,* for example, were "actually more likely to give economic:^ 
considerations tl^p ^family ties as their reasons for emigrating^. • 

Ainor\g* the U.S. immigrant respondents, 59% told us that they 
knew relatives ^ this country prior to' immigration^ a pei;pentage 
whic#i is more *^?hah twice' as large /as-' thos^ who said ^that tjiey 
wanted to be' near those' .relat^^ives."" For analytic purposes,^ we 
hav^ d 
tives 




group 

K number "^-^TTfie r^^igj^eHdenf^ were n6t making their first in- - 
t^rnational^movS* vftjllga they arrived" in ^ the U.S^ as immigrants;^ 
s^itle^had previouslg^ived and worked in a third nation (i.e.,' 
other than t}ie U.S.' a-nd the fcouniry of l^irth) ; and almost half 
had at least visited the U.'sV>^ if vnot worked here, prior to 
securing their immigrant visa^: Fifty -six of the respondents had'* 
Worked in- a third nat>ion, 14- irKCanadat B in* the United Kingdom, 
.and the r^st scattered around' tnfe globe; two respondents had 
•world^ in ^ two nations- othfer than*" ei».slL^ • ^nd their country of 
origin. • • '. ^ , ' r . > * 



^Ibid. , pp. 1^-26./^' ■ t . ' ' ' 
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,A much ;.arger group of respondents , ' 118 (47%) had been in 
the United States prior to securing their immigrant Visa; most 
of this groiip had been here for, a year or less, but 46 (18%) of 
'the study' group .h^d been in the nation for f^eriods ranging from 
a year to, in one- case, ten years. Most of these prior visitors 
said that they were tourists during thes^ visi^is to the -U.S.. 

» 

Interestingly, about ten percent of the respondents who had 
been in the nation before secur-ing their immigrant visa had been 
here illegally; we did not ask this question directly", but did 
inquire at one point in the survey instrument about their visa 
'status at the time, and at another point we asked them if they 
had worked- in the' U.S. before their arrival as immigrants. 
Eleven of the respondents said that they had worked before secur- 
ing immigrant- status with either tourist visas or no visa at all. 
The ten "percent figure is undoubtedly a minimal one; some of the 
respondents must have fudged their answers .to these questions or 
simply forgot the§e details.* 

Labor Market Experiences • , • . 

•% In the Country of Origin . Most of the respondents, who had 
a median age of about 29 ^on their arrivefl in the country, were 
experienced woi:Jcers when Jriiey were admitted to the U.S. Of the 
254, 217 told us that'th^y had worked for one or more months in 
.theix homeland, with a Median work experience of eight to nine - 
years; in response to o(ther questions, 218 identified their in- 
dustry, of employment in^he old country, and 221 specified their 
occupation in the homelanfil^ in addition, an^overlapping group of 
32 indicated some period of\ self-employment before emigration. 
Thus on the order of 88% oVthe study group had participated in the 
labor force prior to coming to the U.S., a rate almost as high as 
that which they experienced in the U.S. This was somewhat surpris- 
ing, as our previous work with visa application and alien address 
data had given us the impression that a substantial number of the 
women among the arriving immigrants had not worked in the homeland, 
and had only entered the labor force after their arrival in the 
States.** 

U.S. Labor Force Participation . Securing labor forcS"^r- 
ticipation data ret^o^spectively is difficult, because the respon- 
dent must be asked^ an" essentially two-part question: were you 



. *The use of the formal immigration process to legalize the presence of 
former illegal immigrants is described in more detail in Alejandro Portes/ 
"Return of the We^ack," Society , April/May 1974. 



**David S. North, Immigrants and tQe American Labor Market ; Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 31 (Manpower Administration, 1974) pp. 33-34. (This monograph was 
based' on ^the No^rth and Weissert report of the same title cited earlier'in this 
report.) ^ 
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employed oh. date X, and if not employed were you or .were .you 
not lociking for work? It is easier to recall the answer to the 
job paf* of the question than the seeking employment-or not 
seeking portion. 

Nevertheless , the data in hand' suggest that most of the 
r^espondents were in the labor force most of the time, except 
-^r 19 individuals who answered all U.nS. labor mafket qutestions 
negatively. On this point, we asked the respondents how many . 
years they had worked in the U.S., with these results:. 



Years Worked in the U.S. 

seven or more years 
five or six years 
. three or four years 
less than three years 
nonworkers ^ 



TOTAL 



Number 


Percentage^ 


174 


69% 


31 


12 ' 


15 


6 


15 


6 


19 


Jl 


254 


100% 



The respondents had been admitted to the country between 7.2 5 , 
and 8.2 5 years before the interviews tocfk place'. , 

Obtaining the First, Job . One measure of an immigrant's 
adaptation to the labor market is the length of time it takes to 
secure the first job, a measure pointed out to us by the Canadian 
study; the immigrants to Canada, whose arrival (in time) over- 
lapped that of our respqndents (1969 through 1971) secured their 
first job quickly, with 58% of the males and 55% of the females 
doing so 'within two weeks of arrival, and about 75% of both 
groups doing so within four weeks.* 

The U.S. immigrant respondents were not quite as fast on 
their feet; only 42% had found jobs within two weeks; within 
four wee\s, 62% of the study group had secured jobs. A substan- 
tial portion of the ^respondents , some 2 6% of them, presumably 
including many who had been in the nation before receiving their 
immigrant 'Visa, knew their first employer before, arriving as 
immigrants; interestingly, a' larger percentage had a job lined 
up, 34% before their arrival, Ji^an said that they knew their 
employer before arrival. One assumes/that some of these sight- 
unseen placements must have been made by relatives of the intend- 
ing immigrants. ' 



♦Three Years in Canada , pp. 32-33. 
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A comparison of the 34% with lined-up jobs and 62% securing 
jobs in the first four weeks suggests that many responden.ts 
arrived without pre-arranged^ork and then hustled into the labor 
market to secure work immediately after arrival. 

Empl oyment History ; In the course of the interviews, we 
asked the respondents about their last job overseas before re- 
.ceiving their immigrant visa, their first job in- the U.S. after , 
obtaining that visa, the job they held in January 19/2, the Dob 
held in Jartuary 1975, and the current (or most recent) ]oh at 
the time of the 'fall 1977 interview. ^ 

In each instance, we asked about occupation and industry, 
number of days worked per week, hours per day, and weekly earn- 
ings. The data which faH/ow ar^e for the respondents as a group, 
and all changes descrijped are riet changes; thus if in the last 
job overseas 37 of the respondents worked as clerks, and in the 
first :ob in the U.S. 40 were similarly employed, it could mean 
that the 37 former clerks remained in the activity and were join- 
ed by three others who had worked in different occupation groups 
previously; it is more likely, however, that the net increase of 
three clerks indicated, to uge some imagined numbers^ that 20 
clerks remained clerks when they came to the U.S., that 17 former 
clerks found other jobs, and that 20 respondents who had not been 
clerks previously moved into the fieldV^ Thus there would be a ' . 
net gain of three, but this small- net change would mask a great _j 
deal of occupation group movement— a subject to which we will 
return. 

* Industry ; Table 25 suggests that there was not a great 
deal of net movement among industry groups resulting from the 
respondeHti' immigration. Between the last overseas :ob and 
the first U.S. job there was an increase in manuf kcturing employ- 
ment, and a drop in services employment.. Generally, the patterns 
set in fhe fifst U.S.' job held, and the industrial distribution 
changed little over time, though the small groups of immigrants 
in agriculture and private household wer;je reduced still further 
over, the years. n 
1 

Occupation ; While there was relatively little net industry 
group movement, there was considerably more net movement among 
occupation groups, both between the last overseas job and the 
fir.S|t U.S. job, and, in some instances, over time iwithin the U.S. 
labor market. Table 26 ^hows a sharp' drop in professional and 
technical employment following migration, and -an even sharper 
drop, proportionally, for those who had been managers, proprie- 
tors, and owners overseas. Together, these two occupation groups 
accounted for about 47% of the respondents (with stated occupations 
when they were overseas, but only 28% of them in their first -U.S. 
jo^, clearly a drastic shift 'down the occupational ladder for many 
individuals'. 
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TABLE 25 








Distribution of Industry of Iiranigrant Respondents Overseas cind in U.S., 








and of U\S. 


Workers Generally, 19t5 






* 




(as percent of gi\oup 








i ^ 


LAST JOB 


FIRST 
U.S. 

^ JOB. 


U.S. 
JOB m 
JANUARY 

1972 


U^S% 
JOB IN 
JANTTARY 

1975 


CURRENT OR 
MOST RECENT , 
TT <5 .TOR 


U.S. WORKERS 
197S 


Aofriculture, Forestry 
& Fisheries 


3.7% 


2.6% 


2.6%, 


1.9% 


1.4% 


4.1% 


Mi n1T nn 

Contract Construction 


3.7 


0.4 

3.0 

i 


0 

2.1 


0.5 

5.2 


0 5 
4.1 


^ ^ 0.8 ; 

. 5.9 


Manufacturing 


24.8 


•30.2 


• 32.8 


30.5 


' ^31.7 * 


'22.7 


Communication * 


8.7 


*■ 

4.7 


" 3.^ 


f " 
, 5.2 


6.^0 


6.6 


Retail 

Finance ^ Insurance ^ 


11.5 
6 .0 


14.7 


12.7 


*^10. 5 

10.0 


11.0 

ft 7 

/ 


20.6 

. 5.5 !. 


Servi ce s , excsp t 
Private Household 


37.6 


^ 34. 1 


36.5 ^ 


34-8' 


r 

35. *3 


s 

26.4 


Household Services 


2.3 


3.4 


l\ 1 . 


U.^0^ 
\ 


0.9 


1.6 


Pu^^lic Administration > 


0.5 


0 . 


0 




Q 


5.6 


Miscellaneous 


0.5 


0 ^ . 


0 


* 0.5 


0.5 


0 


TOTAL 

NO. ^of Re^ondents 

: Q 


100.2 
218' 


100. 0 
232 


100.0 
189 


- 100.1 , 
210 ^ , 


100.1 ^ 

218 84, 


99.8 
783,000 , 


sERXC Immigrant data 


from TransCentury 1977 


Immigrant Survey; data on 


U.S. workers from Statistical 


74Sfffl?.t of the U.S., 1976; Table 


591. 


112 









TABLE 26 



Distribution of Occupation of Inwiigrant Respondents^ Overseas and in U.S., and of U.S. Employed Persons/ 1976 
f (as percent of group responding) 



u.s; 



U.S. 



u.s. 







FIRST 


JOB IN 


JOB IN 


CURRENT OR 


EMPLOYEIi 




TAfiT .TOR 
Juno X u \ja 


IT 9 ^ 










- OCCUPATIONAL GROUP • 


OVERSEAS 


JOB 


1972 


1975 


^ U.S. JOB^ 


1976 


Professional, Technical & 














mri&red Workers , > 

lb 


3S.3 . 


23.6 


25.1 


27.4 


26,8 


15.2 


Manaoers. Proorietors & Owners 

> - > 


'113" 




S 2 


in 4 


lift 

X X . o 




< 

^ Sal^S' Workers 


5.0 


3.9 


4.7 


2.8 


2.7 


6.3 




1 7 0 


17 0 


17 P 
X / « o 


XO « 0 


X4 . X 


1 7 Q 
1 / « O 


^ -.^ 




1 A 0 
L*k « I. 


X4 • u 


X^ « O 


' \ • 

. / 




V 

Opera ti yes, exceptr Traaisport 


4.1 


' .14.2 


15.7 


12.3 


12.7 * 

> 


11.5 - 


Treuisport Equipment Operatives 

Ik ' 

LaiPrers^ except Farm 


1.4< 
. ^2.7 


~" 1.3 
5.2 


2.1 
3.1 


« 

1'.9 
2.4 


2.3 
3.6 


3.7 
4.9 


V r 

' Farm Occupations* ' 


2*3 


2.1 • 


2.1 ' . 


1.4 ' . 


0.9 


3.2^ 


i 

Service Workers, except Private 














Household 


5.4 


12.0 


11.0 


\, 11.3 


11^4 


• 12.4 


Private Ho*Usehold Wooers 

— ^-^-^ 


' 2.3 


* 3.4 ■ 


' 1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


I 1.3 


TOTAL 


100.1 


: ioo:i 


99.8 


100.1 


99. S. 


99.8 


Number of Respondents 
« 


221 


233 


191 


212 


220. 


87,485,000 

















♦Includes farmer, farm manager; farm- labor, supervisor (the .respondents were fami laborers) 

" ' \ ' ' 

Source ; Immigrant data frpm TransCentyry 1977 ' Immigrar)t~Survey ; data, on U.S* employed persons from 



.., ) Eiflployment & Training Report of the President, 1977 ,, Table A-33 
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To compensate . for these migration-caused changes, there 
-^ere^ drastic net increases among operatives and other servic.e 
workers, with some lesser upward movements in other groups. 

Vtith the passage of. time, some interesting trends are visi^ 
ble, again on a net basis. There was some post-arrival increase 
in the number o^ professional jobs, a sharp increase, 'to above 
average U.S., levels, among the ma,nagers, proprietors and owners, 
while the household servants and farmworkers drifted into other 
lines of work. The number of respondents in occupations noted 
in the middle of the chart— sales, clerical work and crafts- 
remained fairly steady over the years. _ , . 

Tooking at the data another way, one can compare the per- 
centage of respondents reporting white collar jobs for each time 
unit; the figure "fell from 68.8% in the last overseas - Dob to , 
47.7% in the first U.6. job, and then rose slowly to 55.^4% for 
the current or mosfiecent job, a figure above that of the U.S. 
work force generally (50.1%). 

Thus the overall picture\hich emerges is^of considerable 
■ net occiipatipnal group 'movement , with much of the initial, move- 
ment downwards, followed by some degree of recovery ov^r time; 
the differing pa/tterns among the subsets of the respondents and 
the specific adjustments made by individual respondents will- be 
discussed in subsequent sections of this ^chapter . 

Hours and Days Worked-Earnings\ Table 27 indicates that 
while most of t^e respondents nad worked 8-hour days in their 
overseas jobs, as well as in the U.S., the five-day week was a 
brand-new, and presumably welcome, feature of their lives. The 
' sharp drop j.n days worked brought about a, comparable drop in 
. hours' worked per week; respondents who had been. accustomed to 
50-hour work weeks reported 41-42 hour work^ weel?^ ip their U.S. 
jobs*, on average. 

■ Hours of work data for the study group cannot be compared 
with rigor Co those of other elements in the U.S. labor force, 
but it is interesting that the resp©nc|ents appear to be working 
about six 'hours a week longer than U.S. production and nonsuper- 
visory workers generally (who logged 35.9 hours a week on average 
in 1975) and only a couple pf hours less a week than the illegal 
aliens in the North-Houstoun study.* 

There were few part-time workers among the respondents; for 
example, in their most recent jobv only a dozen of the 221 supply- 
ing data on hours of work indicated that.th.ey were working six 
' hours or less per day; and eight of those were working. s_ix hours < 
a day. 



f ' *North and Houstoun, Ch^acteristics and Rale of Illegal Aliens , -pp. 
V . 124-127. ' - • . ' > 
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Mean-Hours and Days Worked and Median Earnings Reported by Immiqrant Respondents. Overseas and in U s 


. •• 

^ LAST JOB 
; OVERSEAS 


FIRST^ 
U.S. 
JOB 


y 

( 
y.s. 

JOB IN 
JANUARY 
1972 


U.S. 
JOB IN 
, JANUARY 
1975 


CURRENT OR 
MOST RECENT 
- , U.S. JOB 


Mean Hoiir^ 'Wtw^aH Por* navr q -^q 


8. 26 


8. 10 


8.30 


8.2'6 * 


Mean Days :Worked Per Week^. 6.07 


5.03 


5.16 


' 5.08 


* 

5,08 


Mean Hpurs Worked Per Week 50.32 


41.54 


41.79 


42.19' 


41.96' 


Median Weekly Income | 
(Unadjusted dollars) $44.67 


$107.71 


$151.93 


^$177.95 , 




Median Weekly Income 

{197t) Dollars) ' $44.67* 


$107.71 

* 


$141.14 


$128.48 


$152.46' 












Source: TransCenturv 1977 Immigrant Survey; 1970 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1975. Table 122. 


dollars adapted from Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, 


*In most instances, the respondents supplied this information iiTlj.S, 
cases, the reply was expressed in the currency of the homeland; in these 
results to dollars using the rate of Exchange prevailing at the time* 


dollars. In 
insteuices-, we 


aboMt 10% of the 
converted the 

I 


« 






t * 
* 






It" 






* 


EMC i ( , , I j# 1 


1 . 1 


'1 1 


.1 ■ 1 





Perhaps*the most stOhning difference, between working over- 
.seas and working in the United States is the financia'l rewards 
for work. Not only did the work week drop by a day, and the 
hours worked a week, by ^bout 10, between the last foreign, job 
and the first U.S. one, but the wages increased by 140%. ^On 
the other hand, this is a gross wage comparison, and the differ- 
ing costs of living in- the old country and the new ©Jje are. not^ 
included in these caiculatioi>s; further,, while the one-time 
migration-caused leap in gross earnings was followed by further 
increases, betweeti the first j(jb-4knd the January 1972 job, in- . 
flation seriously impacted the ^ost-1972 earnings pattern of 
the study group. ■ 1 ■ . ' 

As suggested -earlier, the respondents appear to be ketter 
paid than the Social Security subsample described earlier; using 
constant 1975 dollars, we can compare the suCTfcmple ' s 1975 
earnings with' the stujiy group^^s 1976 earning^ which are marked- 
ly 'larger : • 



Medial 19^ , . Median 1976 Earn- 
j. Earnings of ings of Study Group 

. *• SSA Subsample (in 1^75 dollars) 

Males $9,515 $14,359 

Females 4,879 7 -,650 

Training: A ikrge majority /f the respondents have received 
formal training in' the United States, and an even larger- majority 
have .secured formal education or*training in the U.S. or over^ 
seas to prepare for 'thpir careers. Regarding training in the 
united States, 65% (or 1^5) of the respondents said that they 
had taken courses of ii<gtruction. Of these individuals, .H^ 
had taken 'vocational training, .69 ha(^-been instructed in English, 
and 64 had^ studied other subjects; many had engagadT in more than 
one- of these categories of. education. 

s When< the broader question was raised .a^bout career training 
either in'the^U.S. or overseas, 80% of the respondents indicated 
that they' had suchVtraining, with 51% of those with training ■ , 
being trained in the prpfessioris, 17% in crafts, 12^ in clerical 
work,' with the balance- scattered. Since those with at least " ^• 
some training for the professions numbered 104', and since^ those, 
working as prof essionalsfhumbered only 78 in the home country', 
and no more than 59 at *any time in the U.S., this indicated, in , 
this field at least, either a substantial underutilfzation of 
training, a substantial aAqurft of uncompleted training, or' both. 

Many of . the respondents werje aware of this; when asked "did 
you ever work in this occupation (for which training was ^secured) 
in the U.S.?" 36% indicated that they had not done so. Not all 
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who did not use their training were unhappy about it, having 
i^parently fpund other acceptable work, for when -we asked "Are 
you doing the type of work you had hoped to do in the ^.S.?" 
only 28%.« respond^ci negatively, 

«^ 

• Unemployment ; In order to obtain unemployment da^a, the 
respondents^ were asked, for each.y#ar"af interest , ^ the numb^ 
of weeks in* which they were out of work and seducing work. Sl&ble 
28 sho^s-the total weeks of unemployment report^, the number of 
respondents unemployed for ten weeks*- or*^ore, and respondent 
and overall U.S.. unemployment rSites. The picture which emerges 
appesirs to be that in the first year the respondents suffered 
higher unemployment rates than the U.S. population gener'ally, bj 
quickly recovered, and the^r incidence of unemployment fell in 
the. next four years as they learned their way around the lab^s^ 
market, only to rise, again (but not to national levels) as they 
encounterec^^he 'recession starting in 1975. 

Other Labor Market Data ; The^ respondents , by the fall of 
1977, found jobs for themselves largely outside the ethnic work 
places wh^ere >^ersons of similar nationality work together, often 
speaking their^ative language. A restaurant ma'nnfed by -a totally 
Chines^ stafj^, or an agricultural setting in which all the work-^ 
ers are natives of . Mexico are exciinpjles of jthese -ethnic work places 
which o^ften offer less attractive w^ges^and working conditicjns 
than more^ integrated places. of employment. • yf' 

We asked two questions to secure data^ on this subjec t; f >ir§T7" 
we asked "in your current place gf employmeijt about how many, 
other people of .your own nationality work tnetre?'* Only 11% said 
that most of the pejaple, more thapr half of the people, or^half 
of them wete of similar nationality — ^the3e-» we regard as ethaic 
Y^ork places; an additional 6% responded l^s than half; 35%\ re- 
plied "very few," and 4^% said, there were no oth'er national$^ ^ 
employed, ' with the' balance being fi^e persons Vho worked alone. 

Similarly, ip.^^=^€esponse ^ to a question on whethe^r English was 
.spoken at the place of ^mplbyraent., we secured these responses.: 

Number ' Percentage »• 

Always /" 127 ' 54% ' 

Most of the time . / 48 20 
' Half and half ^ 34" \ • 14 

Occasionally * , 17 ^7 

Never - 9 ^ 4 , 

TOTAL ' 235 100% 

There appearls to be a^Telattvely small incidence of self- 
employment among the respondents; while 32 of tjiem h^ad been 
self-employed overseatis at some time in^their lives, only, 22 of 
them had been self-employed, at any time,, in* the .-U . S . , a dozen 



We^k s of unemployment, Incidence of Long-Term Unemployment . and Unem ployment Rates for Iiqmigrant 
^ Respondents, and for the U.S., 1970-1977 ^ . > 



Year 


Person ' 
Weeks of UnemDlovmentx 
Reported' by Respondents 


Number of < 
Respondents Unemployed 
for 10 or more weeks 


Respondents' 
unemployment 
Rates 


U.S. 

Unempl^oyment 
Rate 


1970 




^ " 20 


' 8.0 . ^ 


4.9. ' 


1971 


^ ^ 520 




4 . J 




1972 


' ^361 


10 . 


2.9 


5.6 


1973 - 


264 


9 


2.2 


4.9 


1974 


275 


7 


2.2 


5.6 


1975 


520 


18 


4.3 


8.5 


197^ 


510 


^ 20 * ^ 


4.2 


1.1 ^ 


1977 


352 




3.5 


1/0* . 
' — • : C3 — 



Source: Immigrant data from TransCentury 1977 Iiftmigrant Survey; U.S. data frotn Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, 1-975, Table 60 for the years 1970-1974; data for 1975-1977 secured by phone from BLS. 
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Note V Tpta 



aLarfeeWa w^.-.i-^^j...^ ~ — — ■ - - - •, m'j 

for the extJft of arrivals after the beginning o£ calendar 1970 and fpr the reduced exposure in 1977, 
caused by the timing of the interviews', around October 1 «f that year .4 Respondents' rates for each 
year are presumably somewhat understated, as they are calculated op the assumption of a 235-men&.er 
labor force among the respond^ts, phich is slightly generous; that estimate was obtained by subtracting, 
the persistent n'on-workers (19) from the study group of 254. 



ks of unemployment for 1970 and 1977 have" been adjusted upwards by 33% to compensate 
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of these fo:r three years or less, and 10 for four years of more. 
Si^ respondents were both ' self-employed and employers of others > 
at the time of the irjpterview, with 19 employees among^them. In 
response to another question 16 respondents said that they:^ re- 
ceived some self-employment income .in 1976, which v/c^ild be rough- 
ly equal ^to the incidence of '||Jf-elnployed workers in the U.sJ 
generally, , ^ . 



As for union membersTTip, 31% of the respondents' saicJ that 
they were, or had been, union members. * "* 

^ The Respondents' Reactions to Life in the U.S. 

* We aaJcfd a number of questions to gauge the study group's 
feelings /about their U.S. experiences; knowing that there would 
be a human tend#^y to tell the interviewer what the respondent 
thought the interviewer wanted to hear, the questions were aske^ 
'""''-^ral ways-, some directly, some indii;-ectly . y^' 

three of the direct questions, we asked the j.^^^'^.i^^.,^^ 
to use a five-part scaJ^to compare their current job,. tt>eir cur- 
rent housing conditiond|jp^nd their general i|uality of life to the 
besty^experienc^es they had in these areas before^ arriving in the 

U.S. Th^ <5calf^ QhrnAm in T;*hlo 9 0' 



In three of the direct questions, we asked the respondents 
>e a five-part scaJ^to compare t 
housing conditiondllp^nd their ge 
^experienafes they had in these ar 
U.S."" The scale is shown in Table 29% 

. Clearly, most of the respondents felt that thinjgs were muclT 
better or better in the' l>vS.,'and only k small mingrity used the 
worse or much worse replie9N,v'07%e would expect .that the respon- 
dents (who had, by defihitiKn, liot voted with their feet by leav- 
; ing/ the U.S.) would be posilTive Jabou.t their expedience here. What 
is more interesting is their\diflf dring levels of enthusiasm ab6ut 
various aspects of*":afftetic.an 1 " 

In order t^o measj^ that Variable , we scaled the percentage 
of "much better" resp0nses as/ two, the "betters" as one,' the 
"about the samesH as zero, >?he "worses" as minus one, and the - 
"much worses" as minus tjf/G, and from thisland the replies in Table 
29 we consj;ructec||a contentment index. The respondents, in 
^hort, are happier about" their work, where the index is 93, tjhan 
^hey aife about ayality of life in general, with an index*af 77; 
J^'housing, with aft index of 60, is the least attractive in the eyes 
of the study group.* • - 

The indirect measures of respondents* contentment included 
questions ^bout U.S. citizenship and the extent to which the 
respondents had encouraged others to come to this country. A 
respondent who opts to become a citizen and one ;wlio helps a lands- 



^\*Most of the respondents, 58%, in the great American tradition, live 
m a mortgaged house, 26% in apartments, 9% in rented houses, 3% in owned- 
outright houses, 2% in employer-provided housing, and the balance in other 
arrangements. 



r 



TABLE 29 



. Respondents' JudgAients of Differences Betweeri L ife in Old Country and U.S. 

(as percents of group responding) 



EXPERIENCE IN U.S. IS : 
Much Better 
Better 
^ About the Same 

Wor^e \ - * 
\ Mu^h Vtocse 



Comparison of Best 
Overseas Job to 
Curtent U.S. Job 

34% 

35 

2*3 

6 

'2 



TOTAL . 
NO. of' Respondents 



,Corttentment Index 
* • « • 



100% 
213 

92 



Comparison of Quality 
of Life in U.S, to. 



Comparison of Housing 
Conditions to That 



Overseas 




Experienced Overseas 


23% 




24% 


43 




36 


24 




28 . 


8 




9 


2 




3 


100% 
244 




100% 
254 


77- 




69 



Source ; TransCentury 1977 Immigrant Survey 



JJote ; See text for contentment index methodology. 
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man to' come to this country is stating, in obvious terms, rela- 
tive satisfaction with" this nation. ^ 

Although all of the respondents had been eligible for cit- 
izenship for years, only 46% of them had sought naturalization; 
this is a lengthy process, and an underfunded oner so it is no 
surprise that half of the 46% were still waiting for their citi- 
zenship when we interviewed them. • 

We asked three questions about their relation^ with others 
regar^ng migration to the U.S.; we ask^d, "did you encourage 
others to' migrate?" Did you file papers for them (i.e., peti- 
tions with INS)?" And, finally, "did you give or lend them 
money?" As one might expect, the incidence of positive respon- 
ses was higher for the first question, 32% than for the second, 
19%, or the third, 15%. 

1976 Income 

We secured 1976 income data on 195 of the respondents,* but 
decided to exclude from our calculations those of a. male, 
Canadian-born M^D. , whose $250,000 income would skew the firian- 
.cial data for the sub-groups of which he was a memlj^. 'The 
mean income for the remaining 194 was $13,442. (Th^ statistic 
would be increased by more than $1,000 had the Canadian M.D.'s 
income remained in the calculations.) 

As Table 30 indicates, the most common form of income, by 
far, was wages and salaries, with 184 respondents reporting such 
income/ showing a mean of $12,868. Next most common was inter- 
est and dividends, with 56 respondents reporting\.a mean of $744. 

Examined another way — from the point of view of the income * 
sources of the group of 194 — return for labor (wages and scilar- 
ies and self-employment income) amounted to 95.8% of their income; 
return for savings (interest^ dividends, rental income, and cap- 
ital gains) came to 2.2%; and income transfer programs (unemploy- 
ment jinsurance, social security, supplemental security income 
(SSI),* and other welfare) came to only 1.3% o^f the group's income. 
The remaining 0-7% were in miscellaneous categories. . 



*A 'recent General Accounting Office report, dealing with a very' dif- 
ferent sample of arriving immigrants* than ours (those inembers of the FY 1973, 
1974, and 1975 cohorts who were more than 65 years of age upon arrival), 
estimated that 34.3% of the latter grotip were receiving SSI payments by 
December 31, 1976. See, Report to the Congress, Number of Newly Arrived 
Aliens Who Receive Supplemental Secmrity Incane Needs to be Reduced , 
February 22, 1978. 
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TABLE 30 

Suimnary of Itnmigrant Respondents' 1976 Income 



Type^ of Income ' incidence Mean 

Gross Wages and Salaries 183 $12,868 

Interest or Dividend Income 56 744 

Unemployment Insuremce 15 1/926 

Self Employed Business Income 11^ 13,029 

Rental Income ' 10 1,567 

Social 9'ecurity or Railroad Retirement 1 ' . 600 

Welfare ^Payments 1 2,200 

Supplemental Security Irtcome 1 2>112 

Capital Gains 1 "700 

Other Incom^^ ' ^ 8 2«, 230 

Total Income in 1976 194 13,442 



Standard 
Deviation 

$8,897 , 
2,467 
1,562 

17,141 
1,066 



1,444 
9,704 



Source : fransCentury 1977 Iriradgrant purvey • 
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These data on income should be differentiated from the 
previously mentioned 1976 earnings data, which will be used 
extensively in the balance of th^s chapter. The 1976 earn- 
ings data are, drawn from answers to two closely related "jues- 
tion&, to which overlapping subsets of the respondents replied. 
When the immigrants supplied us with gross wage and salary data 
for 1976' (as shown in Table 30) we ^used it for 1976 earnings; 
in 28 instances in which those data were not supplied, we had 
answers to the question, "what is your current or mt>«t recent 
weekly earnings?" Those data, extrapolated to an' annual rate, 
were used as proxies for 1976 earnings. In this way, we were 
able to secure recent earnings data on a broader group of (respon- 
dents then we could secure from the replies to either of ^he two 
questions alone. 

II. Subsets Within the Study Group 

In this section, we examine the differing characteristics 
of segments of the study group, as well as mean 1976 earnings 
levels along the" lines of the personal, migration, and labor 
market variables previously described. Cross tabulations of 
the question responses were run with each of five different 
characteristics with, the levels noted below; 

• , Respondents 



Characteristics 
Sex 



Region of Origin 
(Nationality) 



Relative Status 



Skill with. English 



Years of Education 



Levels 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


148 


58,3 


Female 


1(76 


41.7 


Eastern Hemisphere 


110 


^44.4 


Canada 


34 ^ 


13.7 


Mexico 


29 


< 11.7 


Other Western Hemi'sphere 


* 75 , 


30.2 


Relative, 


4 

149 


59.1 


' — Non- Relative 


103 


40.9 


Fluent 


177 


69.7 


Non-J*luent 


77 


30.3 


12 years or less 


128 


51:2 


13 years or more 


122 


48.8 



(Note that these observations cannot be interpreted either inde- 
pendently or as cause and effect. A more detailed analyses o^ 
the data, including attention to interactions, could provide addi- 
^tional linsights. For example, a characteristic attributed 'to the 
non- fluent might be better attributed tcuservic.e__wor]cers^_oth of 
which groups are heavily Mexican.) Note further, ^nissing observa- 
tions cause some of the totals above to vary slightly f rom- thfe 
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Personal Characteristics 



The personal characteristics we examined ^indTtaded sex, age, 
several family charaqteristics , several educational variables, 
and fluency in finglish. In terms of age, respondents in the 
35-44 age range earned more money than older ones and considerably 
more than younger , ones : 



Respondents 



Age Group 


Number 


Percent 


25-34 


^ 75 


34 


35-44 


89 


38 


45-67 




28 


Group Total 


222 


100 



Mean 1976 
Earn ings 

A I 

$11,936 
14,358 
13,018 

13,160 



Standard 
Deviation 

$7,154 
10.181 
10,697 

9,446 



We note the relative youth of the Mexican respondents; al- 
most half of them were under 3,5. Similarly, women were slightly 
younger than men in the sample, with the median age being 38, as 
opposed to 40. 

The earnings of the Mexico-b6rn subset of respondents was 
remarkably lower than those of the other respondents, $7,468, 
compared to/ $10,741 for the otAer Western Hemisphere respondents, 
$16,074 for those from the Eastern Hemisphere, and $17,600 for 
,thfe Canadians. • > " 

In terms of marital status and number of children, respon- 
' dents from Mexico had a higher incidence of marriage and more 
children thanthe other respondents; similarly, non-fluent 
respondents and those. with 12 years of education of less were more 
likely to be iriarried, and more likely to have large families. 
Predictably, the largest families were the ones with the smallest 
earnings: 



Number of 
Children 

npne 

4 or more 



Group Total 







Mean 1976 


Standard 


Number 


Percent 


Earnings 


Deviation 


73 


33 


^ $12,252 ^ 


$8,924- 


131 


59 


13,939 


9,996 


• 18 




. 11,166 


.6,797 


222 


100 


13,160 


9, .446 
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Similarly., the minority of immigrants who continue to support 
relatives overseas earn about $1,000 less a year than those who 
make no such payments; males, ^those from Mexico (and to a lesser 
(extent pfther Western Hemisphere immigrants) , and those nonf luent 
in English were more likely to support people in their homelands 
than other respondents. 

The male respondents had more years of schooling than the 
females, with 56% pf t*he former, compared *to 40% of the latter, 
reporting 13 or more years. Canadians h-2td the most education, 
with 67% in the 13-plus class , and Mexican respondents the least, 
with*62% of them' reporting 0-8 years. Non-relatives were only 
slightly better educated than relatives. 

The relationship between years of education and 1976 earn- 
ings was .clear and direct: 









1976 Mean 


S tandard 


Years of Education 


Number 


Percent 


Earnings 


Deviation 


- ' 0-8 


*44 


20 


$ 8,525 


$5,721 


9-12 


^ 60 


27 


11,454 


9,453 


13-16 


67 


31 


14,566 


10,218 


. 17-25 ' 


48 


22^ 


17,585 


9,131 


Group Total , 


^ 219 


100% 


13,162 


9,502 



In response to the qyfestion about occupational training, 
more than 80% of the respondents said that they had received some 
such training, and about, half of them said .that they had received 
training in one of the professions,^' The incidence ^f males and 
females among those receiving professional trainingS^as about 
equal (at just over 50%), but the. Eastern Hemisphere Respondents 
(69%) and those>from Canada (50%) reported higher infciaences than 
others. Nonrelativfes (56%)/ were mbfe likely to be so (trained . * 
than relatives (47%). 

The receipt of Noccupational trainring was apparently rewarded 
in the market place, as' these^ 1976 earnings data indicate-: 



Number of 1976 Mean «^tandard 

I^spondent Subgroup Respondents Earnings # Deviation 

Total with Occupationai Training \180 ' $14,222 V $9,887 , 

Those with Professional Training \95 16,6l67 ^ 10,969 

Those with Manager/Proprietor • * 

— ' Tr ai n ing — — ' 8; 17-^.5X2 9,647 

Total with Earhings 222 13", 160 . 9,446 
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The crosstabulations on English fluency produced some puz- 
zling risults; we had expected that there would be a strong posi- 
tive relationship between years of education and ability with the 
language, and a strong negative one between knowing relatives in 
this country and' speaking English well, these relat/ionships turned 
'out to be only marginal; those speaking English fldently, for 
example, had only half a year's more education (13 ^ears versus , 
12.5 years) than those who did not speak fluently. Our expecta- 
tions regarding labor market reaction to fluency turned out to be 
accurate; the fluent respondents earnisd a mean of $14,503 in 
1976; the non-fluent ones, only $9,159. .We compared linguistic/ 
background on another basis, finding that those whose .native lan- 
guage was English earned $15,419, compared to those who studied, •= 
.English in their hom^and, ?13,28 6, anfl those who did not study \ 
it there, $10,974. 



The Migration 



f 



"Sharply differeht levels of 1976 earninas appear when the 
study group is divided along the' lines .of thfeir motivation for 
coming _ to the U.S'. ^he percentage of the responses and the mean 
earnings of thosQ offering the responses follow 



Motive r 

to in^rove economic positior^ 
€5 be near relatives or friends 
desire for adventure or travel 
political situation in homelaad 

TOTAL-—— 







1976 Mean 


Standard 


Number 


Percent 


Earnings 


Deviation 


128 


58 


'$14,616 


$10,^8 


50 


23 


9,499 


>-W905 


26 ' 


12 


14,007 


7,011 - 


17 


8 


11,730 


5,810 ^ 


- 221 ' 


' 101% 


•13,164 


9,468 



Women were more likely to cite familial or desire-f or-'adven- 
' ture motivations than men, while men were more likely than women 
to cite economic or political considerations. Byt, regions of ori- 
gin, the Mexico-born respondents "we^ mos«fc.ikely\to cite familial 
- reasons, those from elsewhere in the WestJph Hemis^wiTe to cite 
'■^'economic reasons, while one-thi-rtf of the Canadians told us (within 
the economic motivation response) that they had been transferred 
to. jobs in the U.S. The better educated respondents were twice 

^s^TikeIy~as^^tTie~te 3S well educd t e a-iro-tHrte-e-irfc-heg^ adventure or 

political motivations, for their migration decision. 
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Perhaps the most interesting cross tabulation was for those 
who said, that they had known relatives in this country; 52% said 
that their motivation for coming to tbe country was to improve 
'their economic status, another 10% cited.^ political, or adventure 
reasons, leaying only 39% of • this group who stated-that their 
motivation for migration was to be near friends and relatiyeg. 
» *^ * * 

As we indicated earlier, many ofe our respondents had previous 
migration experiences before coming to the' United'. ^tates as resi- 
dent aliens. GenexAi^y/ those with such experiences earned more.- 
money in the U.S., in 1976 than those without such exposure. The. 
three questions we asked dealt with work in third nation before 
coming to \he U.S., time spent. in the U.S. prior^to receiving an 
immigrant visa, and time spent workii^g^in* the U.S. prior to 
arrival as an immigrant. ^ . c 

: ^ \ 

Those who had worked in a' third . country earned more in 1976 
than those who had not: $16,790 compared to $12,139. More than 
three times as many men as women had this ^experience (31% vs. 9%), 
and Xanadians and migrants from the Eastern Hemisphere were more 
likely than respondents from- elsewhere to have worked in a thijrd 
nation.' Similarly, such overseas work was experienced more oft^n 
by the more educated, by those more fluent in English, and by the 
nonrelatives than by others. 

Being in the U.S. prior to receiying an immigrant visa car—' 
ried with it good omens for future earnings, by a margin of 
$14,578 to $11,976; Canadians and Mexicans were ^nore likely to 
report such visits than others, but the other comparison^ were 
not meaningful. * ' 

Actually working in the U.S. produced something of a mixed 
bag of earnings leVels with those who did not work here 'prior t& 
securing immigrant status earning $14, 887, those wHoVorked for*^ , 
less t^an a year making $15,731 in 19.76, and- those who had worked* 
here for moire than a year interestingly , receiving $13>286. 4 



Labor M^arket Experiences 



' In the* Country of Origin ; Most of the respondents had^ Vorjced 
the country of origin, and this was apparently. marginally bene- 
ficial in terms of 1976 earnings; those with such experience had 
mean earnings of $13,863* or about $1,000 a year above the mean • 
earnings of, the study group as a whole. There were; no significant 
patterns among the subgroups on this variable.. * 

Obtaining the First U*Sy< Job : Apparently the qua^l»ities which^ 
help one line up a- job quickly -in the U.S. are the same ones which 
assure higher .earnings years later. Thus the minori^ty of migrants 
jwho had a j ob— Ij^i^efd— tap-prior to amission* (a group in which Cari'a-\ 



dilShs and males were, ^^isproportic^itnely repi^^nted) earned., more^^ 



\ 
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r in 1976, $16-, 3CH ,^han those who did not have such contacts at 

t.he^ time of admissioh; they earned ^11,607, Another test^was 
how many weeks passed between admission and starting the ^Eirst 
job: me"h, Canadians, and those fluerit with the language ^yed 
th^ most 'rapidly ,^ with 37% of the men securing a job within "a 
w^k of admission and 22% of the women securing their initi'al. 
job within a week. ^ ^ ^ . 

Occupational Movement ; While'we had occupation group data 
for five points in time, making, a number bf comparisons possible, 
we found the most useful to b^ the comparison be£ween the lasfc 
job in the old country and the^job held by the respondent at 
the time of the interview. By the fall of' 19^77, the respondents 
.^had close to eight years to adjust to the U:S.-'^ab^or market, and 
' presumably rrSost of those v^hoVere destined to. recover fr^ down- 
ward occupational adjustment had. done so IS^ that tirSy. f 

/ The data, wljich recorded, net movements,' indicate that occu- 
patJional group adjustments, particularly Ifchose'ou-t of white col- 
lar work, were not distributed evenly amO'ngl'the subsets within 
the study group; women and^^those nonfluent in Bnglish were, more 
^'likely to experience §u(j:h changes than men or those fluent 1 in 
En(^lish, as Table Bl^^shows. ^ ^ I 

Thus while 34% of the men and^37%°of ^the women reported 
that their last job -in the old^ country was professional or tech- 
nical, some '30% of the men, biit only 20%. of the women reported- 
holding such a job at i:he t^me qf the interview. (These percen- 
tages are of'. those who were working at the time,' and thus wit;^h- 
drawal from the labor market wa^5 not a factor.) In addition, 
> the percentage of women with clerical jobs dropped from 31% to 
23%, whi^-e that of men remained approximately the same, 8%. 
While, there ^as some movement out'.of professional work for those 
fluent in English — a drop from 43% to 36%-7there was a much sharper 
dr'op for those not fluent in English; 18%' of the latter group said 

• that they had held professional jobs in the old country, but only 

* 2% had such jobs at the time of the interview. The heavy concen- 
trations of ^he non-fluent in manual labar,^ which -was expected, 

0^ is also shown in Tcible 31^- . . / . ' ' 

Perhaps the most interesting tabulation regarding occupatie)nal 
group movement? related to years of education; it indicates that 
while ll%,of t^hose Avith^ 12 year's of educaticy or less, had pro- ^ 
fessional positions in the old country, onlir34''of them had such 
positions in" this coUnt^ry at the time of^th^ interview. the per- 
centage sfoj. those in the professions with 13 or more years of 
ed\?ca\4r6fr^so dropp^ed, ^f rom 61t to 48%. -Thus- many of those 
leaving professional positions had experienced no more than a high 
school edufcatiori; one presume^^that their movament into non-profes- 
sional activities was an appropriate adjustment to the realities 
of. the U.S.Habor market, and that there is no clear indication^ 
that their skills were underutilized. It is the other grsup, the 
respondents with 13 years or morp of education, wl)o are a more 
appropriate target for our concern.* 
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TABLE 31 



it Occot>ationdl Grogp Moveaient of H&fepQnder|t8 Bet%»emi Ut<t Job in Old Oom«txy (196^) and Job at Time of Interview (1977) ^ 

by Se»» Fluency In English, arui Years of education . 



(ah percent of group re6E>ondin5|)- 



t 


~ — - 


SEX 






Fl 




IN LNCLISH 




YEARS OF 


EDUCATION 






















12 YEARS 


OR 


13 YEARS Oft 




HALH 




FEMAU: 


FLUENT 


NON-FUUENT 






Norai 




OCCUPATIONAL OkOOP 






















f \ 






1969 


1977 


1969 


1977 


1969 


197/ 


1969 


1977 


1969 


1977 


1977 




Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Job ^ 


^ Job 


























V ■ 


Professional, TtfChnical & Kindred llorkers 


34% / 


30% 


37% 


20% 


43%^ 


36% 


18% 


2% 


11% 


3% 


61% 




Managers, Propri«ftor», 4 ^ufts - ^ 


15 


14 


5 


8 


14 


15 


6 


3 


12 ' 


11 


10 


13 


Sales Workers 


4 


2 


6 




6 


4 


2 


U 


5 


2- 


s 


4 


Clsricdl k Kindred Workers 


H 


9 


31 


/'23 


16 


14 


20 


15 


21 


13 


14 


IS 


Q^aft 6 Kindred Wankers 




17 


1 


5 


8 


8 


24 




. 20 


20 


6 


6 


Operatives, Except Transport 


'4 


12 


3 


14 


3 


; 


8 


20 


6 


22 


V 


5 


Transport Bquipeeiit Opcr^ Lives , 


1 


3 


1 


I 


1 




^ 2 


3 


3 


3 


0 


'2 


Laborers, Except l^drm 


3 


S 


2 


1 


2 


i 


5 


5 


5 


6 


0 


2 


farm Occupations* a 


4 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


5 


2 


5 


2 


0 


0 


Service Workers, exc»:pt f Private liousehold 


4 


6 


8 


21 


5 * 


9 


8 


17 


8 


17 


3 


6 


Private iiousehold Workers 


0 


0 


6 


3 


1 


1 


5 


0 


b 


2 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


98\ 






101% 


100% • 


100% 


103%- 


100% 


ion 


101% 


100% 


101% 


NUj^Ek OF HESPONDKNTS \ 


134 




87 


80 


155 


160 




60 


111 


101 


;o6 


lis 


^ ' ( 


























'Includes fdtniers and farm stanagers. 


and fdm 


laborers 


and 


itupcrviboi 


3. ^ 

















Source: TransCentucy ly77 Inmijrant Survty. 
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Regarding hours and days of worfc, men tend^ \to work both more' 
hours in the day and more day's a we6k than wov^ien/ both in their , 
homeland and in their current U.S. job. The group reporting the 
longest work week in the old country were- the, respondents from 
Mexico; a majority reported working more than five days a week, 
and more than eight hours a. day 'in their homeland.. Immigration 
changed that, Mr only 17% of these respondents re^sprted working 
more than eight hours .a day in their current job, a slightly 
smaller percentage than the study group as a whole. 

Longer hours relates directly to higher wages; those who work 
Seven-*houts a day or less received $11,853, on 'average, in 1976; 
those with eight hoKti^ay|^jy$i3 , 110 ; and those with more than eight 
hours a day, $15,534. 

Training in the U.S. also correlated with higher incomes; ' those 
with such training earned about $3,000 a year more than- those with- 
out it. It was also trua^F however , that education begetsf education; 
thus^-thos'e with 13 or more years of education were almost twice as ' 
li4cely to report such U.S. training as those with less education 
(84% compared to 48%). 

The ethnic work places mentioned -earlier were much mo^e likely 
'to be experienced by Mexican than non-M6xic-an respondents;' 52% of 
the former were iiTsuch places of employment, compared to the total 
study group's percentage of 11%. Further, and understandably, 
those nonfluent in English were much more likely (27%) to be 
employed in such places than those fluerit^J^ the language (5%). 

The distribution of unemployment among the subsets was relative- 
ly equitable, with men- and^omen and those with more and those with, 
less education, reporting amgroximately the same incidence of it. 
Thi-fe relatively equitable distribution of unemployment is contrary 
to the general U. S. experience, in which some groups, .such as Blacks 
and particuLakly centerccity Black teenagers, experience much mote- 
unemployment than other vio^kers; in this study, however, there were 
no teenagers, and Black§ were not identified for separate analysis. 
Canadians and those .fluent in' English were somewhat- less likely -to 
be unemployed than others, howeve^i. 

^ ^ ^ 

React iorfl^e Life' in the U,S, 

Table 32 displays the varying reactions of subsets of the study 
group to tb^ previously described set of three questions regarding 
the degree of contentment with the U.S.; the table also shows, for 
the same subsets, the percentage of those who have sought to become 
citizens, as -well as the adjusted (1969 dollars) increase in wages 
between the last job in the old country and the job at the time of 
the interview* ' 

"^en, .generally, were more contented than women, were slightly 
more likely to ^eek citizenship — reported a somewhat higher 
increase in e^^ings than women. Cana^dians had the lowest con- 
tentment scores, almost miniscule increases in real income, and 
were unlikely to apply for citizenship; Mexicansr- on the other 
hand, aj^though also unlikely to seek naturalization, reported 

N . . 



TABLE 32 



Djst'rl^butiori of Contentment Indices^* the Digtejrence Between Overseas (1969) Wages and 1977 U,S. Wages 



(adjusted to 1969 dollars)^ and the Percentage of Respondents Seeking U,S. 
5"^^ Citizenship^ by Selected Characteristics 



r 



Respondent 



acter 



lrS«.CS 



Job 
Contentment 
Indej 



J^ality 
»of Life 



lucent 

Housing Adjusted 1977 Respondents 
Contentment - Wages as * of Seeking 
Index Qgegfbeas Wages* * Citizenship 

^ (as percents^ 



Male 
Female 

» 


/ 




88 - 
66 


75 
64 


316.0 
292.6 


48 . 
43 




Eastern Hemisphere 

Canada 

Mexico * 

.Other Western Hemisphere 




« 99 


87 
35 
113 
74 


86 

39 
84- 

52' 


404. '4 
106'. 8 
479.2. 
294.3 ^ 


. • 59 
24 
14 
. 47 


■ ■ > 


Relative ^ 

Non-Relative 
^^^^ 




89 

100 


82 

"76 


66 

78 . 


313.8 
337.4 


43 
. 52 ' 




Fluent ^ 

Non-Fluent 




93 
«8 


74 
90 


68 
77 


261.8 
* 400. .4 


^35 




12 or Less Years of Education 

13 or More Years of Education 


^ 99 

86 


81 

■ 74 • 


70 
72 


303.6 
243.7 


v39 • 
53 

« 


A 


ENTirC STUDY GROUP • 




92 


V 77 

4l 


69 


3^2.1 

/ - 


46 





O 



*See page 89 for contentment index methodology. (The potential range of the indices is from +200 to -200.) 
**Respondents median weekly w^es^^^ere usec^in these calculations. 

y 

Survey; 



Source ; TransCentury 1977 Immigrant Sv 



the 1969 dollar adjustment rate was computed^f rom 



Handbook of Labor Statj sties 1975 , Table 122, with updated 1977 rate supplied by BLS. 
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substantial increases in real income, and had the highest con- 
tentment indices. 

Since those fluent in English and those with more education 
were more !iJe?y to seek citizenship than their opposite numbers, 
U shSuId be no surprise that those who did so would have a high- 
er income than those who did not, by a margin of about $2,000 a - 
year.' ' ^ 

Regression Analysis^ 197 6 Earnings 

— wg-per:formed- a s o ri o s o £-step- -w i s e UiLearjregression analy- _ 

ses modelinq the 1976 earnings of the respondents, Tising the 
fonSSinq Jlriables at the ihdicated levels (by means of dummy 
vaiiabiel)ihe variables selected were chosen because they were* 
SgiJded as potenUal predictors of income, ^nd^ecause they are 
avSIable from (or potentially available from) vxsa applications. 



variables 



Sex 



Region of Origin 



Years of Education 



English Fluency 



Age Groupings 

(at last birthday) 



Relative Status 



Levels 

Male 
Female ' 

Eastern Hemisphere 
Canada ^ 

Other Western Hemisphere 
Mexico 



13 years or more 
12 years or less' 

Fluent 
Non-fluent 

45 and over 

35-44 

25-34 

Non-relative 
Relative 



V 



Occupation Group 



Professional and. Technical 
Manager, Proprietor, Owner 
Sales Worker 

Clerical & Kindred Worker 
Craft & Kindred Worker 
Operative, except Transport 
Transport Operative 
Non-farm Laborer 

Service Worker, except 'Household 
Private Household Worker 
Farm Laborer and Supervisor 
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In each instancy, the base levels (against which' the 
earnings of other segments of the study group were compared) 
were the last level listed above. We ran four regressions 
for the first six variables alone; for t|aose six plus occupa- 
iion" group in country of origin; for those six ^lus occupational 
group in country of origin and in the most recent U.S. job; and 
finally for the first, six »nd for occupation group in the mos.t 
recent job. 

* 

The most powerful^ predictor among the variables was Sex * 

(being male was \yorth between $5, 000 and $6 , 5 00 in each of 

the various regressions.) 

The model which was best in the sense that it balanced sim- 
plicity and explanatory power contained only, four independent 
variables and yielded the following estimates of variable level 
vcfTCIfes versus their base levels: 

Estimated 

Variable Value StalWird Error 

^% 

Male $6,394 $1,061 

13 or more years of education 3,080 1,081 

Eastern Hemisjphere 4,797 1,136 

Canada - 4,815^ - 1,672^ 

(The printout* for this model and for the- summary .tables are 
shown in Appendix B.) 

In other words, )with all other variables held constant, it * 
is estimated that men earned $6394 more than women; those with 
13 or more years of education earned $3,080 more than those with 
12 years or less; and immigrants from the Eastern Hemisphere and 
Canada earned about $4,800 more than those from Mexico.. All 
of these coefficients were found to be different from' zero at 
the .05 level of significance. Note, hoWever^ that examination 
of the summary table indicates that these four variables^ togej^her 
explain only 27% of the variation in 1976 income. The only 
occupational group variable with appreciable significance" in' 
any of the models was the indicator for being a Manager, Pro- 
prietor or Owner in the most recent U.S. job; that was^estimated 
to be worth $7,853 more than being .a farmworker, again all other 
variables being held constant. (In this '^instance, the standard 
error of the estimator was $3,743.) 

Note that although non-relative status and particularly fluency ' 
in English were shown to be positively, related to earnings -in^ the 
univariate analysis earlier in this Chapter, they did not enter the 
step-wise regression until steps five and six, respectively, and even 
then 'Iheir F values were not statistically signif icHHt.". This is 
clearly due to the relationships between these two variables and the 
variables of education and of region of origin (i.e., .^nce the four 
stronger variables, those used in the, .best model , were- taJcen into ' 
consideration, the suppleipental value of non-relative status and 
fluency were marginal) . 
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Si-Ttt? range of cSn?acts!. skin color, and physical appearance. , 

III, Individ\fal Occupational Progressions . 

Tho Literature. A number of writers on immigration matters 

have expressed concern: about the Underutiliz^tion pf the experience, 
skills, and training of immigrants , to the U.S.; this concern can 
stein from two orientations; a sense that the nation is not making 
appropriate vise o%. the human capital available it and a sense 
that individual alienc sre experiencing discrimination in the 
market place. As Pariin points out, immigrants are members of 
a "hidden minority" Who may lawfully be discriminated against _ 
by private Employers, while similar discrimination against, members 

«of the "popular minorities" (Blacks and Chicanes) ;ls contrary 
, to law. * N 

Among those dealing with the subject is Chiswick, who sug- • 
gested the following hypotheses guiding occupational progression: v 

"1. Immigrants experience a decline in occupational status when • 
.their .last job in the country of origin is compared with 
their first job in the U.S. ^• 

••2.' The occupational status of immigrants- increases after their 
• first "job in the U.S. . - ' ' ' 

"3. The U-shaped pattern of occupational change is 'weaker for , 

immigrants from countries similar, to the U.S. (e.g. , Canada, . 
Britain) than it is for immigrants fran co\anJ;ries that differ 
ilSbre in language, occupational requirements, and labor marR:et 
structure (e.g., non-English speaking countries) . 

"4. The U-shap4d pattern df occupational change is stronger for 

immigrants who "are "primarily refugees (e.'g. , Cubans) than for 
immigrants who are primarily, economic migrants (e..g., other 
non-English speaking covin tries)." 



♦Bradley W. Pariin, Immigrant Professionals in the United States; 
Discrimination in the Scientific Labor Market (New York: Praeger, 1976), 
p. 58). ■ 

**Barry R. Chiswick, "The Occupational Mobility of Immigrants to •* 
the United States: A Preliminary Longitudinal Analysis," paper presented 
at ,the Industrial Relations Research Association Winter Meetilng, -December 
1977, New York City, pp. 3-4. 



Hia findings from census data include the following: 

••Thus, the high rate of occupational change among immigrants' in the ^ 
U.g. less than 5 years is disproportionately dovmward mo^ Llity • That ; 
is, coi^pared to their occxS)atioi> in the country or-origin, their 
early occupati&n in the U.S. is of a lower status- Immigrants from 
Cuba and Mexico experienced greater occupational change and greater 
downward mobility than immigrants from other countVies 

"Among inmigrants who arrived in the U,S. between 1950 and 1964, 22 , • 
percent were in a different major occupational category in 1970^ than 
in 1965; Con^ared to more recent immigrants, the occupational mobility 
was morfe likely- to be upward, with the net upward mobility greater for 
those^n the U.S- 6 to 10 years than for 'those here 10^ to 20 years/'* 

In our previous discussions of net occupational group movement 
of the respondent's, we have shewn employment patterns whicth support 
his ^irst two hypotheses, (see pp- 81-83 of this report), as well as 
less frequent incidence of the U-shaped patterns for those Who are 
fluent in English (page^98 ) , which would tend to support the third 
hypothesis." We did not obtain data on political refugees per se. 

'Other writers have fQcu«ed on different aspects of post- 
arrival occupational adjustments; the Canadian study, which did 
not deal with pre-migration occupational distributions, showed 
an increase in t'he managerial, professional, and technical category 
from 30% of their study group after one year in the country to 
44% after three years (our data showed a roughly comparable 
trend, from 20% in thati category in the first job to 38% five 
years later).*** Focu^ng on th^ last job in the homeland-first 



★ 



* Ibid > , p. 10. 

**It should be borne in'mirnd, however, that our data were not confined, 
as were Chiswick's, to white >i&ales; and that he described a four-category 
grouping of occupations, as opposed to our *11 -unit grouping; further, his 
condensed categories masked Accupational group movements which we would regard 
as upward, such as from houaehold servant to operative and from farm laborer 
to operative (since these groups were placed in the same category). On this 

^ point, Chiswick, on May 1, 1978 wrote to the author '•Chiswick's U-shaped pattern 
for occupational change Involves two stages; a decline in occupational status i 
when the comparison is between ''last" occupation in country of origin and "first" 
occupation in the U.S. and a rise in occupational status when the comparison is 
between "first" occugation and "current" occupation in the U.S. There is no 
implication as to whether the "last" occupation is at a higher or lower status 
than the "current" occupation. North's concave pattern is far more stringent.^ 
It implies "last" and "current" occupation are at the same occupational level." 
But despite these methodological differences, which make the statistics non- 

• comparable, the general thrust of his hypotheses is supported by our data. 

^★★Manpower and Immigration, Three Yearg in Canada , p. 38. 
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job in the U,S, comparison, Portes* found for a groim of Cubari 
exiles arriving^^ in Florida^ in the winter of 1973-74 "that only 
31% of his sample maintained their occupational level' (using 
definition different from either Chiswick's or oursT while 60% 
reported a^ecline (apparently leaving 9% who, increased their 
status); Parlin** documents a case, study (written from within^ 
the personnel department of- one of America's industrial giants), 
showing how immigrant graduates of major U.S. universities are 
systematically discriminated against in th^ hiring process. 
While Pa:rlin's study group was considerably different from ours, 
his inside-the-system description of anti-immigrant discrimina- 

— xlon deals with an impo r tant an d-^trou bl e som e subj e ct mor e 

effectively than we can. 

The Individual^ Progressions ; In order to Analyze the occu- 
pational group charjges of the respondents, we first had to iden- 
tify those on whom we had data on. two or more jobs as well as 
1B76 earnings -information; these data were available on 209 re- 
spondents. Secondly, it was necessary to make some judgmeftts 
' as to what constituted upward, downward, and level occupational 
group movements, a movement being a ^single transition from one 
job to the next. Our essentially subjective decisions are disr 
played in Table 33, which covers movements among 11 occupational 
groups. (The twelfth group normally found, in such' an array, 
fazrmers and farm managers, was eliminated because none of our 
209 respondents so identified tKemseives in any of the jobs 
described.) Regarding the movements, we decided, for example, 
that a transfer from the Prof essional", - Teclinical , Kindred group 
to any other occupational group, save that of Managers, Proprie- 
tors, and Owners, was a downward movement , the latter .being a 
level one. On the other hand, any movement out of household or 
farm wolfk was a sign of upward mobility, unless the movement was 
the lefvel one between these two, bottom-of-the-labor-market cate 
gories. Some movements, such as between Crafts and Sales, fit ^ 
into no readily discernible pattern, and were simplj^^ labeled 
"other;" fortunately, there were not many of them. 

The next task was to identify the paths which the immigrant 
/ followed between the last job in the old country and their job 
at the time of the 1977 interview; a {^ath-is, a series of move- 
ments from job to job, usually four in number, each of which is . 
characterized in Table 33. The six paths of interest are shoWn 
in Table 34. - 



.♦Alejandro Portes^et. al. , "The New Wave: ' A Statistical Profile of 
Recent Cub^n Exiles to the U-.S.," Ciiban Studies , 7:1, January 1977, pp. 1-32. 



**Parlin, Immigrant Professionals . 
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TABBE 33 



Characterization of Occupational Group Movements* Experienced 
' ' by Respbndents 





1 


2 i 




4 


5 ■ 


6 

Eh 

n 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


\ T 0 
FROM . \ 

\^ • 


Professional, technical, 

KINDRED 


MANAGERS , PROPRIETORS , 
OWNERS 


SALES WORKERS 


CLERICAL WORKERS 


CRAFT WORKERS 


OPERATIVES , EXCEPT TRANSP 


TRANSPORT OPER^IVES 


w 
OS 

u 

OS 

•o 

< 

i - 
< 

y 

z 


FARM LABORERS & FOREMEN 


"SEI^VICE WORKERS EXCEPT . . 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 


1. 


PRqFE&SIONAL, TECHNICAL-, 
KINBRED . 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2. 


MANAGERS, PR"D9RIET0RS , 
OWNERS 


1 


0' 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2" 


2 


2 


3. 


SALES WORKERS " ■ , 


4 


4 


0 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4. 


CLERICAL WORKERS 

J ft 


4 


4 


4 


0 , 


4 


6 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


5.* 


CRAFT WORKERS 


4 


4 


6 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


*2 


6. 


OPERATIVES, EXCEPT 
TRANSPORT 


4 


4 


4 


6 


4 


0 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


7. 


TRANSPORT . OPERATIVE 


4 


4 


4 


6 


4 


1 


0 


2 

* 


'•2 


2 


.2 


8. . 


N0NFA1?M LABORERS 


• 4 


4 


4 


*4 


4 


4 


4 


0 


2 


5 


2 


9. 


FARM LABORERS & FOREMEN 


4 


4' 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


0 


4 


1* 


10. 


' ^ 

SERVICE WORKERS EXCEPT " 
"PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


6 


2 


0 


2 


11. 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD W.ORKERS> 


4 


4 

* 


4 


. 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


0 



*A movement ir6s,a transition from one 
^i^evel; 2=down; 4=up; an^ 6=otheir 
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TABLE 34 ' ^ 

Occupational Progressioa Paths From Last Job in Home Country to Current/or Most Recent U>S, Job 
v Experienced by Respondents ^ 



PATH 



JOB 1 



JOB' 2 


JOB 3 


JOB 4 


JOB 5 











Respondents 
Numtjer Pej^ent 



Mean 
1976 
Earnings 



CONST, 



DECLINE 



INCL 



CONCAVE ,„ 



MIXED . 




. NEW ENTRANTS 

ERIC 

Source: TransCentury 1977 Iimnigrant: Survey 



(various patternsj 



62 



50 



36 



24 



12 



25 



- 29.7 



23.9 



17.2 



11.5 



5«hL 



12.0 



$17,7,2 3 



• 10,113 ' 



ll",593 



13«215 



8,890 



13., 542 



TOTAL 



209 



100.0% 513,322 
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.The most common of the paths, which we call Constant, is 
that of occupational group stability, a series of job- transitions 
which are labeled either "0" (no change) or "l'\ (level); next 
co^es Decline, a series of job 'transitions which is , summarized 
.by a downward * movement between the last job in the old country 
' (job 1) and the most, recent job in this country (job 5). The • 
third most common pattern ig the^exact oppo'site of Decline, 
, Incline, in which the job at 'the tii^ ofi the interview is in a 
'higher occupational group than^ the last job in the old country. 
Interestingly, only 11^ of the^ respondents had the Coijcave pattern^ 
whiph hag gnmia r^f fh^ qnp>1il- iP<5 n f - Hhinwi nk ' Q U - Ghap G d pattern (s ee 
footnote on page ^105) ; perhaps with the passage of time, more of 
these patterns will occur in this group of immigrants, but they 
can be recruited only^ f rom the Decline and Mixed paths. Tlje 
remaining two paths shown are Mixed, in which the^ob transition 
between- job 1 and job 5 is that of the previously described 
"other"' movement (i.e., of an indeterminate nature) and New 
Entries, that is the path followed by those who had no stated 
occupa'tion in the old country.* 

^ Characteristics of Those on the Eix Paths : The ^character- 
is ticF"oFThosFToTTowing^ in predictable 
directions, as Table 35 shows. The Constant path',\^which >was the 
most rewardijjg financially,** accounted for disproportionately 
large numbers of Eastern Hemisphere immigrants, males ^ and non- 
relatives. The Concave path, while^producing $4,500 a year . ^ 
lo^f^ mean earnings figure than that for the Constants, also 
attracted high proportions, of. Eastern Hemisphere' immigrants and 
p(ales. ^ ^ ^ 

The Decline^ path; which" produced the , lowest earnings of the 
major patterns (excludirVg the small number of the Mixed path), . ,^ 
included disproportionately la^ge groups ^of women and ^^fe^teisiL 
Hemisphere immigrants and accounted for large proportions of 
the Operatives and the Clerical and Service workers. ;A closer 
examination of thes6 fifty immigrants, whose occupational group 
movements suggest either underutilization of skills- ^nd/or discrim- 
ination, will be ' pre^sented 'Shortly . ^ 



*Two other paths werexpossible , one of which is Convex*, in which, for 
example, the immigrant reports his last old country job was that. of farm- 
worker, hxs first or subsequent 30b in this country a craftsman, but^his 
last 30b that of ^farmworker again;, the interview instruments suggested that 
two individuals prcfeably fell into this category . .but for the sake of sim- 
plicity,, they were merged" into %ne M^x,ed category.; The other possibility. 
Return, a path of rises and falls\ m. which, for ex^imple, a craftsman in 
the old. country move^ down to operative in his first U-S. ]ob, to professional, 
and. back to the. original level, craft^^man, in his last job, simply did not 
occur. 

. " **Respondents on the Cons tan ti pat^ can be compared to those members of 
the SSA subsample who reported the same occupation in 1970 and 1972.; the ' 
O latter group, the ".stayers" had higher . incomes than other men\bers of the^^sub- 
E^Csample. , ' 
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, TABLE 35 
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Distribution of Selected Respondent Subgroups by the Six Occupational Paths Experienced 

(a^ oumbers- and percents) 



, RESPONDENT SUBGRaiPS 



Ecfcstern {Jemi sphere 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other Western Hemili|>here 
Unknown 

Male ^ 
Female * ^ 

Relati<^e 

Non- Relative ^ 
Unknown 



Occupation Group-Curr^nt or 

Most Recent Job » : , ' 
^ 

Professional, Technical, Kindred 
Managers, Proprietors^*, Owners 
Sales Workers / 
Craft & Kindred, Workers 
Clerical's l^ndred Workers 
Operative's, Except Tr^^nsport 
Transport Operatives 
Non fam^ Laborers 
Farm Labbrers 

Service Workers , ^ ^c. Household 
Household Service workers 
Not in Lab(ij;^ Force* ^ 



' h two 







CONSTANT 
NO. 



35^^ 
9' 
1 

16 
1 



% 


No. 


% 


56 


11 


^ ■ 
^ 46 


15 


4 


17 


2 


2 


8 


26 


7 


29 


2 


0 





44 

la 

29* 
33 

0 



71^. 
29 

47 
53 



33 
6 

, 9 
7 

-0 
2 
0 
1 
2 

.0 
1 



53 
IQ 
' 2 
15 
11 



2 
,3 



62 



100% 



CONCAVE 



17^' -71 
7 29 



15 
9 

'o 



63 
38 



10 
6 

6 

5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

. 1 



42 

25 

21 



24 



100% 



INCLINE 
No. % 



14 
4 

9 
8 

, L 

22 
14^ 

20 
16 
0 



1^ 

25 
22 
3 



62 
38 

56 
44 



5 
8 
1 
7 
4 
9'^ 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 



14 
22 
3 
19 
11 
25 



36 100% 



DECLINE 
No. % 



14 
3 

S. 
24 
4 

30 

31 
19 
0 



28 
6 
10 
48 
8 



59 
40. 

62 
38 



0' 
0 
4 
4 

10 

J? 
2 
5 
0 

12 
1 
0 



8 
8 
20^ 

\a ' 

4 

10 

24 

2 



50 ■ 100% 



^}IXED 
No. % 



0 - 

3^ 25 

2 17 

7 59 

0 ' - 



8% 67 

4 33 



9 
3 

0 



75 ' 
25 



0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
'1 

2 

0^ - 

1 , 8 
0 

(f 



33 
33 
-8 
17 



12 100% 



NEW 
ENTRANTS 
No. % 



TOTAL 
Mo. % 



8 
4 
4 

9 
Q 



32 
16 
16 
36 



13 
12 



52 
48 



16 64 
\^ 32 
1 4 



10.34 
75 

tL20 
88 
1 



8 ♦ 32 
1 
2 
2 

2 
0 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 



28 



25 100% 



82 
27 
23 
71 
6 



39 
13 
11 
34 
3 



64 
36 

57 
42 
.1 



56 
21 
8 
27 
29 
«7 
5 
8 

24 
1 
2 



27 
10 
4 
13 
14 

3 
4 

1 
11 

1 



209 100% 



o' ii^t^;^c>s, rospondents for whom paths had been identified were no longer in the labor market 
t\nne-bf t^h' ^vlovyevf; the paths to which fhey were assiqned were those they followed up to their 
^ wi UKiraH^l frofn,{iv'. Lvi^oi market? /• ' 

ERJC Source: TransCenturvM 977--' Immiq rant Survey. . " * 
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•The Incline path attracted a disproportionate number^f 
Mexican immigrants • The New Entries in the labor market includ'ed 
a disproportionate number of women <hd professionals; their ^ 
earnings in 1976 were second only to those on the Constant p^th. 

Bearing in mind the higher-than-average incomes among the 
respondents, as compared to the Social Security earnings subsam- 
ple> one is struck by the fact that there we're more respondents 
on tha Decline path (50) than on the Incline path (36)^; if in* 
a volunteer study group (which, by definition, includes no dipmi- 

grants who became discouraged and left t h^' count ry) with above 

average earnings, those on the Decline path outnum&er tnose on 
the Incline path, must not there be a higher, perhaps substantially 
higher, incidence of downward occupational mobility in the balance/ 
of the cohort? 

The Respondents on the Decline^ Path ; Table 36 consists of 
a series of one-line vignettes of th^ fif±y respondents, who in 
their 1977 , job were working in a lower occupational group than 
their last "job prior to immigration. It is among these 50 indiv- 
iduals'' who have- made a downward occupational adjustment, if not 
necessarily a financial one, that we can expect to find both the 
victims of discrimination and instances of underutilized exper- 
ience. * 

•Of the 50 on 'this path^ 20 had held Professional positions 
prior to arriving in the U.S., a dozen had been Owners, Proprie- . 
tors,, or Managers, ten had- been Craftsmen, and the remaining 
eight had been. Sales and Clerical wqrkers and Transportation ^ 
Opera.tives. Only 10 were from developed 'nations (four of whom 
were from Communist nations) , while 4J3Lwere from the Third World. , 
Ethnically (making assumptions on the basis of nation of birth) , . 
it appears that 11 of the group are black, nine are Asians, 20 
are Hispanics, and 10 are other white persons. 'White immigrants 
who were native spea]i^i»--of English were particularly rare; there 
were evidKtall^ ^^ly. three of them, along with seven (presumably , 
black) nISve Engl^K speakers from former British colonies in 
the Caribbean. Sin^ the incidence of Hispanics, Blacks, and 
Asians among- those on^the Decline path is 80% (compared to approx- 
imately "64% of the 1970 cohort of immigrants as a whol^) one can 
suspect that discrimination in the labor market may <?ell^ be pne 
of the causes, for the downward mobility shown here. » 



*We are here concerned, y^ith the unt^erutilization of previous labor 
market experience; we have previously diSQussed a related but separate 
issue,/ the underutilization of work-oriented training. While we could 
not secure- from, our respcTndents firm data on the extent of tffieir training 
(i.ewf^me of them may not have completed it),* the e:ktent of underutiliza- 
tion of experience aj^pears to be le&s widespread thap/the und^rtttilizat-ion 
of training. 
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TABI«E 36 

Labor Ma rket Vignettes of 50 Inroigrant Respondentg Who Experienced Declines in 
oc cupational Group Status, by Last Job in Old Country (circa 1969), Current orjte st 
"Recent U,S. Job (1977), Sex, Nation of Birth, Region of Origin, and 1976 Earnings 



LAST JOB OLD COUNTRY 



CURRENT OR 
MOST RECENT U.S. 



JOB 



NATION 
OF 

SEX ^IRTH 



REGION 

OF * 1976 
ORIGIN* .gARltlNGS 



Professional & Technical 



Amount ant ' ^ 

Accountant 

Accountant 

Accountant 

Chemical Engineer 

Electrical Engineer 

Pharmacist ' 

Registered Nurse 

Clergymar? 

Business/Commerce Teacher 
Adult Ed. Teacher 
Elementary Teacher 
Elementary Teacher 
Elementary Teacher 
Secondary School Teacher 
Secondary Schoolr Teacher 
Secondary School Teacher 
Tutor 

Publicity Writer 
Trauie Teacher ^ 

Mean Earnings 



Statistical Clerk 
Truck Driver 
Sewer/Stitcher 
Buyer's Assistant 
Janitor 
Janitor 

Retail Sales Clerk 

Health Aide 

Bottling/Canning Oper. 

Teacher Aide 

Machine Operative 

Hairdresser 

Bookkeeper 

Nursing Aide 

Inspector 

Gardener 

Billing Clerk 

Library Assistant 

Blue Collar Supervisor 

Misc. Mechanic 



F 


Honduras** 


Can 


$ 8,75G 


M 


Argentina 


WH 


19,000 


F 


Equador ^. 


WH 


'12,500 


F 


Uruguay 


WH 


5,750_ 


M 


Philippines 


EH 


9,700 


M 


Mongolia** 


WH 


12,300 


F 


Germany 


EH 


5,000 


F 


El Salvador 


WH 


7,250 


M' 


Costa Rica 


WH 


12,864 


M 


Haiti 


WH 


J»7,900 


F 


Mexico 


Mex 


. 5,000 . 


F 


"Equador 


^WH 


^ 8,100 


F 


Haiti 


WH 


6,^00 . 


F 


Philippines 


EH 


^,950 . 


F 


Philippines 


EH 


13,600* 


M 


Philippines 


.EH 


12,500 


F 


Philippines 


EH 


8,450 


M 


Poland 


EH 


8,173 


F 


India 


EH 


6,500 


M 


Uruguay 




13,450 









Managers, Proprietors 



Owners 



Store Owner 
Store Owner^ 
Store Owner 
Store Owner ^ 
Store Owner 
Store Owner 
Store Owner 
Store Owner 
Airport Manager 
Purchasing Agent 
School Administrator 
Manager/Administrator 
Mean Earnings 



Sales Workers 

Retail Sales Clerk 
Retail Sales Clerk 
Retail Sales Clerk 
O Mean Earnings — 

ERIC ' 



Bartender ^ M 

Metal Plater , M 

Sewer/Stitcher ' F 

Nursing Aide/Orderly F 

Mechanic/Repairer M 

Health Aide F 

Insurance Underwriter " M 

Carpenter's Hefper M 

Automobile Salesman M 

Retail Sales Clerk • . M 

Statistical Clerk F 

Statistical* Clerjc ^ M 



Lebanon EH 

ijamaica WH 

Italy EH 

Jaanaica WH 
pominican Rep 

Jamaica , v WH 

Jamaica S^^^^ 

Mexico Mex 

India , EH 

Canada Can 

Philippines EH 

V. Kingdom EH' 



Freight Handler 
Bookkeeper 
{r Assembler 



M 
F 
M 



Mexico 
Canada 
Uruguay 



Mex 
Can 
WH 



I'lS 



3,750 
8/20(^ 
12,400 
9,500 
2,188 
6,500 
25,000 
7,000 
38,000 
6,738 
11,700 
' 6,731 
11,476 



-^13,200 
9^692^ 
7,500* 
9,464 



r 
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LAST JOB OLD CX)UNTRY 



TABLE 36 - continued 

CORRENT OK 
MOST RECENT U^S> JOB 



SEX 



NATION 

PF 
BIRTH ' 



REGION 

OF - 
ORIGIN 



1976 
EARNINGS 



Clerical & Kindre.d Wprkers 



Cashier ^ 
Secretary 
Statistical Clerk 
Mean Earnings 



t.d Wpr 



xn:^igs 

Mtofi 1 Ilrr1-rr- 



Nursing Aide 
Nursing Aide 
Nursing Aide 



F 



"Dominican Kep. Wri 
Trinidad > WH 
Haiti ^ W 



10, 0 00 
,7,100 
9^700 
8,933 



Craft & K 

n 



Baker, Chef 
Carperiter 
Electrician 
Electrician 
Machinist 

Aircraft J^echanic 
Railroad Mechanic 
Plumbj^r Apprentice 
Printing Press Op«^tor 
Shoe# Repairer ^ ( ^ 
Mean Earnings- — 



•Stock Clerk 
Welder, Flame Cutter 
-Machine Operative 
Fork'liift Operative 
Lathe & Milling Machine 

operative 
Welder, Flame Cutter ^ 
Drill-Press^ Operative 
Shipping Clerk 
Machine . operative 
Cook ' 



M 


Guatemala 


WH 


15,300 


M 


Mexico 


Mex ^ 


12,100 


M 


Peru 


WH 


12., 000 


M 


Colombia 


WH 


12,525 ^ 


M ' 


Czech. :r 


EH 


26,500 


M 


Colombia 


• WH 


9,700 


M 


Sweden 


* EH 


11,193 




Czech. 


Eff 


12,000' 


M 


Bahama 


> WH' ^ 


7,000 


M 


Haiti 


Wh 


.-^ ,7,140 











Transport Equipment Operatives 

^Taxi D^iver/Ghauf fer 
Truck Driver 

Mean Earnings 



Housekeeper 
Construction Laborer 



F 
M 



Trinidad 



Mexico 



WH 
Mex 



6?W00 

e,5oo 

6,600 



r 



,9 



' *EH (Eastern Hemisphere)/^' Mex (M^xicoJ,^<^n ^Canada) ; wH (other Western Hemisphere) 



♦ ★Multiple migrants^, 
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This Is not the whole story, however, at least for those 
in the Professional, Technical category; fully half of those 
who were forced out of professional ranks had been teachers be- 
fore 'they came to this country, a profession which has been hard- 
hit by the reductions in elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ments. Further; of ^these 10, only three had 16 or more years of 
education, the norm ' for- teachers in this country. In fact, of the 
ex-professional group as a whole, six had 12 or fewer years of 
education, an educational level which would hardly make ,thein 
eligi^ble for a professional positipn in the U.S.; ei^ht others 
had 13 to 15 years of education, making theip marginal candidates, 
for such jobs; and six others had 16 years or more. Thus at 
least some of the downward mobility of the^e respondents related 
to the- fact that one can acquire professional status in some na- 
tions with fewer years of education than would be required in ^ 

the U.*S. , 

• • 

Or^^bfefi other hand, there appear to be, among these vignettes; 



some example^ of underutilized experience; the pharmicist with 
it years of education, workii^g as a sales clerk; the electrical 
engineer from Mongolia (who is a citizen' of Brazil) with his 14 
/ears of formal training would, hopefully, be employed as some- 
thing other than a janitor; similarly, the 25 years of education, 
claimed by the first accountant on the list might be better util- 
ized ttian in her curjcent job as a statistical clerk. ^- 

'Those who moved away from professional work were not only 
the lar^st group among the 50, they were also the least well' 
paid (among the major subgroupings) ; the ex-prof essiondls * mean 
earnings' of $9,309 ranked behihd those of the ex-craftsmen, the 
ex-managers, proprietors and ownfers, and even below those 
reported by the former sales workers. 

While the mean earnings of the 50 respondents on 4Ke ^Decline 
path was lower than that of the 209 respondents as; a whole by 
about $3, 000 a^ year;- five individuals on this path told us of 
earnings in excess of $15, 000 a year, including the|6birport pfian- 
ager turned auto salesman, and the Accountant turned truck driver. 

In summary, on$ can speculate that some of the downward 
occul^atibnal adjustment of the 50 respondents 'could be accounted 
for by understandable reactions to the labdr market (higher edu- 
cational standards required here arid diminishing job opportunities 
fbr teachers) and that soij^e of these downward movements were 
caused by discrimination; we, cannot determine the relative signif- 
icance of these two forces. Parlin's case; history of anti-immi-;) 
grant discrimination in instances in which the immigrants had 
been trained in U.S. educational^ institutions and hhd better- 
grades on average than their ^native-born^ competitors, speaks more 
clearly on this issue than our findings^ do. ' 



Given the fact .thaf occupational groups- are abroad ly fe-^ 
fined and that 'there are many levels of skill (and income) with- 
in each of the groups, we decided to examine the specific DObs 
held by the 62 respondents on the Constant path. ^Generally, w.e 

?ound much more stability than n^o^ili^Y ' ?Se i^i- 
the mobility was of an apparently lateral nature (e.g., the immi 
g?anrwho had worked as a physicist in the old country was teach^ 
•ing physics in a U.S. college in his mo'st recent Dob) . We did 
find, among the- 62 individuals, three instances of DecUne and 
three of Incline; the former were of some interest. There was 
a classic case of an M.D., a woman from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
who had not been able to secure a U.S. 'medical liceri^e and was 
working as a respiratory technician (a lower level 30b than 
that of physician, but still within, the occupational group). • 
Then there were two engineers,, one working as a building super- 
intendent and the other as a technician; ^heir specific aTreas 
of expertise were useless to them in this coui^try; one had been 
a nuclear engineer in Russia (and may have encountered security 
clearance, problems .with the U.S. nuclear industry) , and the 
•other had been working in the Philippines rubber industry ■ 
They apparently had not been able to makp us'e of either their^ 
- specific work experience or their more general training a^ 
engineers^ ' > . ' 

In summary, the study group consisted of 254 voluntary r4- 
spondents who had higher earnings and were more likely to have 
homeland experience in the professions than members of the 1970 
cohort of immigrants as a group. Although most of therj had rela- 
tives in this nation prior to their arrival (and presumably most 
of them secured their immigrant visas through, these relatives) , 
the majority of the study group migrated for economic reasons, 
not in order to be reunited with these relatives. 

- — 

The respondents had substantial v^rk experience in t]j0.r hom^ 
lands; most of them quickly found jobs in the U.S., but many of ^ 
them experienced .initial downward occupation group mobility in^ 
the process. The U.S. labor market provided theirt with higher 
earnings and shorter hours than they had^experienced abroad. The 
study group 'expressed more contentment with their jobs in this 
nation than in their housing and overal 1 'quality of life; as a 
group, they clearly felt that they were better off in the U.§. 
than the^y had been overseas. ^ . S 

The study group yas divided along a number of variables, 
and 1976 earnings data were secured fpr ,the various subgroups. 
Those with mote education, witli more fluency in English, and with 
overseas professional experience, pre(^ictabl'y , earned more than 
those with less education, less fluency," and without professional 
experience. Further, those who migrated for economic reasons 
earned more than those who wererTnokivated by, familial reasons. 
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There was substantial^ net occupational group mcvefjnent be- 
tween the la" job in the old country and the fitst 30b in this 
c6^?ryV much of it downward; womep (rather than men) and those 
SiS 12 yea?s or less education (astoppos6d to those with more 
?han 12 Jears) suffered a disproportionate share of the net move- 
ment out of professional work. ' ^ 

' Five occupation group movement paths were identified for the 
184 ^s^ndents who dlscribed their jobs in both the homeland and 
in this country; 62 of them remained in a constant path;. 50 exper 
ienced declines in job status, and 36, inclines; 24 were on a 
concave pati o? iniUal^downward movement followed by recovery, and 
IZ others had paths-we-tsrmed mixed. _ We. founds it significant that 
ihe?e were more declines^than inclines in this group of volunl:eer 
rel^ndents, of above-average income (for "^ernb^" °f ^his cohort) 
who had been here for seven years. We speculate that the incidence 
of declining occupation group status must be greater in the bal- 
ance of the 1970 cohort of immigrants. ^ 




4 ^ 
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CHAPTER Six 



This chapter consists .of a summary of the material presented 
previously,, a"^ discussion of some of the ^policy implications grow- 
ing out of the findings', and several specific recommendations on 
the nation's immigration policies . ' 

The various populatiorrs examined in this study, in descend- 
ing order of size, have be^r>^ as follows: 

• the. foreign born enumerated by the 1970 Census; * 

• . the various cohorts of imnigrants, paurticulcurly those admitted 

since the 1965 Atnendments to the Immigration Act became 
effective; 

• the 1970 fiscal year cohort of immigrants, from which our san^le, 
our subscui^le, and our study group were chosen? 

the 5,000 mer^^s of the 1970 cohort in tha sample (dn which 
"Immigremts and\the American Labor Market" was based) ; 

• the 1,393 members of the subsample of the 1970 cohort., for whom 
we secured Social Security Administration data, primarily on * 
their taxable earnings? and finally 

i • ti^e 254. members of the 1970 cohort who were interviewed in 

our study group (the respondents). » ^ ? 

* . Lfegal and-- Demoi^aphic Background s Since most respondents in 
our study group (and a similar Canadian one) indicated that they 
had migrated for economic reasons, and since most immigrants be- 
come workers in the U.S., one might expect that manpower consider- 
' ations would play a significant role in immigration policy. One 
,itdght also, particularly in view of the stream of civil righ^ 
legislation in* the last two decades, expect that the nation \^uld 
have a policy of non-discrimination against immigrants in th^/ 
labor-market. 

Both of these expectations would be mistaken. Not only are 
most immigrants admitted without referer^ce to their labor market 
impact, being accepted into the nation for familial rather than 
societal reasons, but jLhe Supreme Court has ruled that only sub- 
federal units of government m21y not discriminate on the basis of * 
alien status, leaving the federal government and the private sec- 
tor free t;o do so. * 
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In terms of demographics, the nation, in the last decade, has 
been admitting permanent resident aliens at the rate of about 
400,000 a year, a larger number of admissions than in- recent ^ 
decades, but a figure both proportionally and absolutely lower- 
than at the turn of the century.- Despite the recent increases 
in the numbers of arrivals (which is. recorded 'only on a gross, 
not net, basis), the number of foreigh-born persons and their 
percentage of the total population, has been shrinking in the^ . 
last several decennial censuses. , (Tl^ese statements relate to 
legal immigration; illegal immigration being beyond, at the moment, 
the ken of the nation's statisticians.) 

' Post-1965 Immigrants . The characteristics of the immigrants 
admitted after the passage of the ^1965 Amendments to the Iittmigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, are quite different from, those^of the 
turn of the century immigrants and, similarly , apparently differ- 
ent from those of the current generation of ^illegal immigrants. 
In recent years, the cohorts of immigrants have displayed a demo- 
graphic profile very much like that of the population as a wholo^; 
.while the 1900 immigrants and the apprehended illegals of today tended 
to be young males, unaccompanied by women, and with little education, 
the legal immigrants are about evenly mixed by sex,, are about as 
likely to be married as Americans generally, are just slightly 
younger' than the population ^s,a whole, and are slightly . more 
likely to report their occupations as^n the professions than the 
members of the U.S.. labor *force. 

. The 1970 cohort of immigrants is a good example of those * 
immigrants admitted during- a now ending tr^insLfeion period, a^ter- 
the natiqpn shook off forty years of ethnocentric, country-of- 
origin screening policies *and before we had to face up to the 
twin challenges of the refugees We created in Vietnam and the / 
illegal immigrants amoji^ us. 

Foreign-Born Workers . The 197(5 Census provided substantial 
data on foreign-born Americans (most of whom presumably were 
immigrants); this is a group^of persons of above average age, 
most of whom came to the nation many years earlier-, and under 
provision^ of earlier legislation, thus one muit not asstime that 
the profile of the foreign-born which emerged from the 1970 'Census 
will be similar to that emerging from the 1980 and 1990 censuses. 
The laboj^ force participation rates, unemployment rates of this ' ' 
group, and years of education, when age is held constant, are 
very much like those of .the United States population as a whole. 
The immigrants, %^owever, were^less likely to work 'in the public ^ 
sector (except fof the Irish) than U.S. workers generally, and 
a larger proportion of those 25 to 44 .years.of a^e report pro- 
fessional and technical jot>s than their native-born peers. ^ 
While 19€9 incomes for the foreign born were sli-ghtly lower than 
those of the native born, there were also signs of a bimodal in- / 
come distribution, with 'the foreign born reporting higher proper- v 
tions of low incomes as well as of high ones than the balance of 
the population^r ' . ' 



There- is no gen^ali^L accepted method of calculating the 
net 'extent to wbi^ immigrants contribute to the growth of the 
labor force, but an estim^te^of 13% annually appears appropriate. 
(This does not ^take into account the contiributipn from illegal im- 
migratioi^). ' 

SSA Earnings of the 19170 Subsample , The data on the taxable 
wages earned by the 1970 subsample of immigrants , supplied by the ' v 
Social Security Administration, indicated that the immigrants were 
somewhat ^mo re tightly tied to the U-S, labor market than U.S. work- 
ers generally, since a larger percentage of the immigrants reported 
taxable, earnings in each of th^ four quarters of the year than the 
U.S. average. On the other hand, over time, particularly in 1974 
an<^i975*, there was a growing number of the 1970 .imftdg^nts who 
we;re reported as having no earnings. We speculate, based on data 
oh various subsets within this group of workers, that many^t)f the 
younger woinen have ^withdrawn from the Icibor market, presumably to 
have children, and that some of the men and women have emigrated; 
deaths and conversion to oeneficiary status are minimal factors. 

Compafring the earnings of thet 1970 cohort to t^hose Of U.S. 
workers gerverally indicates that soon after arrival the female im- 
migrants earned more than 0,5- female workers generally , (perhaps ^ 
because of longer hours of work) , but that the men among the immi^ 
grants had not yet reached parity with U.S. male. workers — although . 
.they were on their, way. (Another researcher 'estimates that^it takes 
white male iiranigrants 13 years *to reach parity, and by 1975, the 
members of oujp cohort had been here for only five years.) 

The in'come vaid. a tions , within . the subsample, were predictable^ 
men earned more than women; Eastern Hemisphere ajid Canadian immi- . 
grants more than Mexican ones; those admitted with labor certifica- 
tions more than those admi^tted as relatives. 5ex, occupation in 
19701, and immigration classification were the most powerful predic- 
tors of earnings (in the last— rhstance, those with labor certifica- 
tions earned more than th6se without) ; nation of origin- and state • 
of intended residence were less significant. * 
> 

Experiences of the Regpondents in the Labor Market . The 
experience of these 254 immigrants must be examined with the under- 
standing 'that they had responded, in writing, to an invitation 
from INS to be included in this survey, that they had higher earn- 
ings than the SSA subsample previously described, and were more 
likely to be professionals than the 197{) cohort as a^ whole. We 
also suspect* from this, and from the nation-of-origin distribution, 
that the respondents, had more years of schooling and were more 
likely to speak English well than the cohort generally. 

* -When asked why they came to the U.S.; most responded tHat 
they did so for economic jeasons; even among the subset of respon- 
dents who said that they had relatives in the U.S. prior to immi- 
gration a majority said that they came to the U.S. for economic, 
not familial, reasons. Close to 90% of the respondents said that 



tHey had worketi prior to their arrival here .f,^^^'^ g^^^"" 

ly secured jobs In this country, and were rewarded (by 1977)> b? 
having a le^el of earnings, in congtani 1969 4ollars, more than 
three^imes the lev^l they experienced in their last 3°^^^" f ^^^^^ 
home country. Not c^nly was their adjusted to % 

worked oer week were down, as most changed from a six aay to a 
f?ie-day work 5eek. On the other hand, there 'was appreciable non- 
itiliza^ion of both professional experience- and training, as the . 
respondents moved into their first U.S. ;ob. As the seven years in 
the U.S. labor market passed, there was a net increase in jobs in the 
professions, but not back to the level reported -in the homeland On 
^v^raae the arouB reported " their 1976 incomes at the $13,400 level, 
wlJh 96^ S the reporLd income beiAg return for labor with the rest 
being return for capital, incomS transfers, and miscellaneous. 

When we 'looked at the varying ^periences of the subsets 
within the studv group, many of the findings paralleled those 
which had already been suggested by the Social Security data; 
men earned more than women, Eastern Hemisphere immigrants more 
than those from Mexico; and those who had been prof essiotials be- 
fore arrival, more than thos^ who had been in other lines of work. 
Also predlct;bly those with more than 12 years of education earned 
mo?e ?han ?hoSe with less; those fluent in English earned much more 
Tan those who were not fluent; and the non-relatives (-as we have 
defined them) , more than relatives.^ 

The economic differentials reported by the sub-groups varied 
sharply, with Canadians reporting very little ^eal increase in 
income between 1969 and 1977, while imir.igrants from Mexico and 
from elsewhere in the We'stern Hemisphere tolfl °f P^°"°^"=|-^ 
creases in ♦rea 1^ earnings . Immigrants from the latter areas, un 
derstandJbly,'. scored higher on the contentment indices than.Aose 
from Canada. 

. Wheh th^ occupation group change -patterns of the 254 respon- 
den-ts were.aJsigned to several paths, we found that the largest 
■qroup (62), which was also^the best paid group, was on the Con 
stant path.; the next larg^^b (50) were those who reported (as 
we defined it) '^a Decline {n occupation group; next were those (39) 
an the incline Path, and there were 26 on the Concave path. Given 
the volunteer and abovo-avorage-income characteristics of the 
st^dy -group, we found it interesting that there were more respon- 
dents on the Decline path than^on the Incline one and suggest 
that this ratio must be even iifcre pronounced in the cohort as 
a whole. on tho^other hanH, ^hse-by-'case examination of those 
on the Docline-.ath Jndicaced> among the one-time professionals, 
tSat man? of those o\ the ,>ath had less than a high school educa- 
tion, and that a maiority had l-ss than 16 years of schooling. 

- What 'doe/s .11 this su ^qcst > We be lieve, drawing more from 
the Social ZcuriLv, ,onsu., an ,1 INS d.ta than from the stu^y 
group resp6nses, ^nd irawma from our previous work in the fiel.d, 
that three oonclu-sions are indicated: 
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• Iiranigrants appear, after time, to compete successfully in the 
U.S. iabor market with the native-born. A clear distinction 
can made between the labor market impacts of legal., immigrants 
and illegal ones; the .former, presumably at least in part because 
6f their legal status, appear not to depress wages in the manner 
which illegal ones do. • . 

• In some instances, however, society appears to be losing- the 
■benefit of experience and/or training of immigrants, and- they, 

in turn, are losing an opportunity to work at their full poten- 
tial; this is occurring because of an undetermined mix of discrim- 
ination on- one hand, and inefficient operations of the labor .market , 
, on the other. 

• The nation's policie^^ the admission of immigrants largely 
operate without re ferenc>»<^o the needs of the labor market, and 
sometimes when those needs are taken ^nto consideration, the- 

* ' results 'are not those that had been anticipated. 

' The last point neeas amplification. Recently the Congress, 
decided to limit the extent to which labor certifications are ' 
issued to foreign medical graduates;* similarly,- in recent 'years, \ 
the La^or Department has been steadily decreasing the number of 
labor certifications it issues. Neither^f these decisions, of 
course, have any impact on the number of arriving iwroigrants, 
'since the M.D.s and other would-be labor 'certification benef icxaries 
' are replaced by relatives who are competing for visas within 
the hemispheric limits; and these, limits are always reached. 
And since ^he relatives waiting for these visas are considerably less 
well-educated on aver-age than the labor certification beneficiar- 
ies, 'particularly .the M.D.s (we would speculate tliat their median 
years of education would be at about the lOth-grade level) , and 
■considerably less well-paid, the decision to deny M.D.s and other 
skilled persons labor certifications decreases both the median 
level of education and, the median ■ earnings of cohorts arriving 
immigrants.^ * ' . 

^ . . 

Given another system, such as Canada's, the denial of certif- 
ications for M.D.s would reduce the total number of arriving immi- 
' grants and would have no indirect consequences,. , 

Further, whether or not an immigrant visa is issued to a 
labor certification beneficiary, or to a relative, it should be 
remembered that securing an immigrant visa from the Government 
' like securing a 'permit to operate a liij;L.evision station--gives the 
|t recipient a "major economic opportunity. In short-, an immigrant 
visa -is a Government-created economic good. This perception of the 
visa, however, is. all but unknown. (Clearly, non-economic considera- 
it^i-ons must be borne in mind in the shaping of immigration policy. ) 

. " - " '■ ■ * " 

♦Health Professions Educational Assistance Act of 1976, Public Law 

'(4-484. . , 

**Any decisioa^o increase ■ immigration from Mexico will, similarly, 
f.-nd t.i lowi'i;^ the mean educationa"l level and anticipated earnings of future 
immigrcint cohorts. 
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These three conclusions lead us- directly to three labor 
market recommendations, and somewhat indirect }.y (a;.ong with some 
other policy .considef'at ions, such as our obligations to pur de^ 
fe^te^r allies ovej^seas,. like the Indochinese) to four recommeiiT 
.da'tioM iibout" immigratidn' policy more broadly. 

Labor Market Recomma<<aations 

M) Corrective- legislation should be. introduced, passed, . 
• I and signed into law -essentially reversing the Supreme - 
Court decisions condoning discrimination against per- 
manent resident aliens by the Federal Government and 
. , by private' employers. * • , j ' . *- 

While there may be some small units^ within t^ Federal Gov- 
ernment where one can argue that the. ^ploymenKof some aliens 
miaht not-be appropriate, for national security, reasons , and^ 
wiile ^y government mayc^^ant to encourage its non-citizen em- , 
pJiyLrL^become citizens,- the current blanket.exclusi^on of p^ 
manent resident aliens from federal employment is not- ^^J^eeping 
with either our tradition-s, or what hopefully will be our efforts 
to ban discrimination against alieijs by private employers. 

• (2) All arriving- immigrants- who plan to work ^^e. U.S. 
• should be offered counseling on -the U. S ^labor ma-rket 
by counselors workiag for, o;?^ontracted ^y , the U.S. 
. Em&loyment Service. ^Perhaps in some areas this work 
could b^ performed' by immigrant-serving agencies. 

In this way/ the Government would seek to help immigrants : 
avoid ^Tle Jfon-Vtlliza^tiori of experience and training whic^ occur.ed_ 
•frequently among our respondents, and "^^^^^ °ccur even more fre 
quently among iLiigrants generally. Upon arrival at the port of 
entry, or upon securing adjustment to, immigrant status, the 
iSmiqrant would be encouraged by INS .to call the responsible agency 
A^rochure--Kopefully written if^ several languages-outlining the 
nature of' the services offered by or through . the Employment Ser- 
vice -would be given the immigrant. In the counseling the iwii- , 
grant would be told about the employment-related rites .of the 
nation, the various techniques used to secure work, the laws 
. governing the labor-market, and the services of the Employment 
Service.^ Specific information would be •°%,^^^^""S?oa^ai 
able and on the various credentialing processes. Such a Program 
might be attempted on a demonstration bas,is before being insti 
tuted on a wider scale. ^ 

5 (3) In order to fully utilize the human capital brought \ 
to^this country by imfnigrants, more extensive efforts 
should be made to offer bridge- the-gap training not 
•necessarily desiqned to train the immigrant from^ scratch 
in a'vocation, but to make the best use' of his existing 
training and experience. 



'*See H^^nj;>^on V. MOW Sun Wong , 426 U.S. 88 (1976); and> E spinoea v. Farah ^^ 
^ manufacturing Co^ 414 U.-S. 86 (1973), ■ _ 
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Some efforts along these lines ha^^; been made, particularly 
in the programs dealing with ref ugees ./ (There was, for example, 
'a spepial program created for refugee C^an MDs, to help train 
them in English, and assist them through the ^edentialing process.) 

t ' 

Immigration' Policy Recommendations * 

Regarding immigration polic?,^per|se, it^ is apparent to us 

• that/fio alterations in the Immigration 'Law themselves can be as 
significant as far as the labor market is concerned as the more ^ 
active enforcement of that law. The additional recommendations 
which follow closely parallel those made /in our report to the 
National Commission for Manpower Policy.^ 

(1) We recommend that* the Congress, qive the Executive the dis- 
cretion each year to set the iippligration. totals for the 

, coming year, within A (admit|:redly arbitrary) rai\ge of 300,000 
to 500,000 a year, with an escape-clause for catastrophic 
refugee situations; although! the Executive would announce 
±he target figure early in the year, it would be free to in-' 

"cr«5ase it in the course of the year, but nX>t to decrease it, 
as thi s would adversely affect per:son« who made plans on the 
basis of the earlier announcement. 

The annual total w^ould be based on two, totally separate cal- , 
culations; the first would- be the absorptive capacity of the Ration, 
based^'primarily on the unemployment?^ rate, 1:he lower the rate, the 
large^'r th^ceiling/ The other considHration would be the ilttion's 
5ense of • responsibility for refugees and perhaps other overseas 
political consideration* / 
\ - \ . • , 1 

(2) Within the target figure, proposed above, there would be 
three preference groups: . \ 

^ First: immediate relatives of citizens (now admitted out- 

^ numerical ceilings); 

Second: ne'edeti workers and refugees; and, 

i Third: other relatives 

\ All immediate relatives who qualified, -as now, woi^ld be admitted. 

The Ejcecutive would determine ^ each year the total admissions ^ 
limit and what allocations would be made , to the second preference 
wworkers and refugees (the immigrants selected for societal reasons) 
^»aAqlv to the third, preference . The third preference familial inuni- < 

• grants would include those now in the first, second^ and fourth . 
preferences; th^ fifth preference^ (which facilitates immigration 

of siblings of U.S. citizens and their families) would be eliminated. 

' * Dropping the fifth preference would permit j:he admission of 
some 40-^0,000 societally-screened immigrants annually, withgut in- 
cf^asin(j^6verall irtffiigration; Further increases in societal admis- 
sions and thus locreases In total admissions could ^be considered 
once ef f ective^rogress is m^^:^^""T^wards decreasing "^illegar immigratioa. 
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"^(3) The labor certification program, operating within 
, the* framework 'described aboMj^ would be empowered* 

tc/ adjust the total number cj^arriving workers up ^ 
> ^ ot dovn, as it does not now- Further, it would be' 

administered i>n such a way that the numberSK^of N 
Vorker^ admitted qua workers woiift increase, while , 
the number of family meijjbers, admitted as such, 
wou^d. decrease • 

The l^bor certification program would be broadened to include 
the following elements: ^ - , ^ 

issuance of visas for t>ould-be immigrants with skills in demanjk--- 
th^t demand calculated' more ' liberally -than at- present—but tfiSrrel 
would be no p^rovi^sion for c^rtif icatic^ns for specific en^lbyers w^o 
Vant specific workers; tfce latter is a Inade- to-order reward sys- 
tem for illegal immigrant^and their enfcloye^rs; 

% a public service apprenticeship progra«i in which aliens with 

needed skills accept public service jobs (presumably under, ^ 
rugged conditions^ such as the only M,D, in a small desert 
town or an island in -the Chesapeake Bay) in return for a two- 
year nonimmigrant visa which is converted^o an immigrant visa ' 
at the end of the t<^ur of duty; J ^* 

• a self-employed craftsmen program, to provide hi^jhly Skilled 
/workers not waiting -to work for others (such as violin repair- 

men, jewelers, and the like); 

«' I 

m perhaps a limited world-wide, ski'lls lottery- program, which *wou Id 
of fer .young^ persons^with a skill>ind/or an education a chance to 
come to the' U.S., despite the fact that they did not 'fit into 
any other categories. Such a jprogram would have to Be carefully 
designed so that it would be useful ^o th^s nation internally, 
^ attractive externally, trouble-^re^ , and self-supporting; and 

" "^l , ' 

• the revival of the negative certif ica^:ion system,' so that all 
would-be inyuigrants (save refugees and those in tl)«-Jlew first 
preference) could be barred from entry if they sdught to come 

to areas of the nation or to odcupaticjns where tt^y would depress 
a labor market. (This review would be handled on a^Nslass -basis, 
not on a case-by-case' basis . ) 

, " (4) * A 'few years from' now our demographic profile will 
start to look like a fat beet, with relatively few 
young people and many middle aged and older ones. 
When that day comes,. we may well want to redesign 
our immigration screening process around the need 
for 'young workers to help produce a more bltanced 
work force. 

- Such a course of action v^b4:d be inappropriate at the 
present, given the high rate of teenage unemployment . 
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APPENDIX A • ' . " 

The first three sections of this appendixs'describe the* 
methods us^d to draw the) basic sample of 5 , 000 :members of ^he 
Enseal 1970 cohort of immigrants/ to draw the subsample tJf 
l,i93 members ^'that cohort for whom We- sec^ired social security _ 
earnings data/ and to secure the responses -fxom thte 254 members, 
of the- cohort -Who made up the study group;- the terms sample,, 
subsample, and study g-roup haviag been 'defined earlier. The - ^ 
fourth section describes how we calculate the division of recent 
immigVant cohorts into the two classes, those selected €or socie- 
tal reasdns and thos6 selected for f ami>i^i;rdasons^ how^vJe div- 
ided the immigrant cohort ^mong the -seven^cT5^ses of; imifiigrants , , ^ 
" Eastern Hemisphere Wor.ker, Eastern Hemisphere- Workers Relative,^ 
Eastern Hemisphere Relative, Eastern Hemigpher* Relatives _ Heia- 
"tive, Westefh Hemisphere Worker, Western Hemisphere Relative, 
^and U.S. Citizen Relative; and how we estimated the number of 
arriving immigran.ts with l^bor certifications. \ - . " ' 

The Sample " / 

. ■ The samole 5, 000, which supplied the statistical d&ta^- 
for 'Immigrants and the American Labor Market,, as well as the ^^se 
for both the teubsample and the-«^tiidy group, were selected from „ 
those members- of theyFY'1970 cohort who ^iled Alien Address . 
Reports (Form I-'53) in Janilary of 1972. All had been admitted 
to the U.S. as immigrants (or adjusteU^d that status) t^tween ■ 
July 1, 1969 and June 30,- 1^70. All were of working age at the., 
time of entrv (i.e., 18-59): All, ih -January 1972-. were li-ving 
in one of nine stcites of hi'gh immigrant* concentration mere the 
sample was drawn: New York^Calif ornia , New Jersey, .i;^l.Uripis,_ . 
Texas ,--Massach»setts, Florida, Michigan, and Pennsylvari-iav,, (Ot 

he fiscal 1970 immigrant cbrt#rt, slightly over 75% had indicated^ 
intentions' to 13Tcfe,in thffse states.) 



W 

'.^ • In order to qathcr the- necessary ,^ata pn these iinmYgrants, 
the -Immigration aYid Na-turaiizat^on Service asked -its district 
offices for ma tithed alien address., reports . ^d visa ' a'pplications 
on an oversamp^of 7,181 individuals, in th^ coho^. The re-- 
quests were distributed in, proportion to the distrtfeution of the 
1970 cohort of immigrants in these spates. In all, data were - 
returned on 6,354 members of the cohort. To derive ^ final . 
sample, the ^tate figures were deflated so that the rii-ne "theor- 
etical quotas" together would include the 5,000 immigrants ori- 
ginally proi^sed. As is illustrated in Table A-1, the sample ^ 
usc^d in the%:atisticaJ analysis closely matchps these quotas. , 
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nprivf^t^— 55ample of^ 5.000 Members of 


the 




V FY 


1970 Cohort of 


Immigrants' 
















% 








state 

New Yorlc , 


Requested 
by INS 

2,643 


Received 


Tfieoreuicax 
Quota 


Final Sample 


2,073 


1,716 . 


i,718 


California ' 


[1,867 


1,571 


1,300 


1,302 


"^New Jersey 


596 


590 


' 415 4 


'415 


Illinois 


524 


' 527 


- 365 


363 , 


Tfexas 


459 


: ' |69 


■ 319 


318 


Massachusetts 


381 


349 , 


. 265 


266 


Florida 


352 


^ ;358 


245 


. 245- 


Michigan 


273 


233 


190 


190 ^ 


Pennsylvania 


, 266 


•< 


^ 185 

— ^'C 


\ 

182 


. TOTAL 


7,181 


.6,354 


5,00Q 


>4,999 
• 
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Alien Address cards and visa appliqation forms were, at 
that time, t^^led separately in the district offices; this cc^m^- 
binat^ion of ' data had not been used previqusly (or to our knpw- 
ledge subsequently) as a research tool. • Data from the Alien 
Address Report, from the Immigrant Visa. (Form FS-511) , the 
Application -for Immigrant Visa (Form FS-510) / and the , Memorandum 
of Creation of Record^of La,wful Permanent Resider^ce (1-181) were, 
used in the preparation of that earlier report. Siric^e there was 
a lack of clarity in the instructions, the, documents filed by 
refugees which are comparable to the FS-511, 0e 1-485 'and I-485A, ' 
were not specif ie^, and as a resu'lt^ the sample -included fewer 
refugees than woifid have been expected. 

. The' Sub sample * V ^ - 

* ' * ^ 

In 1976 an exchange of data agreement was made between 
the Social Security Administration on one hand, and the New ^ 
TransCentyry Foundation's Center for Labor and. Migration Studies, 
^ on the other; the Center prepared a report on the impact of^ ille- ^\ 
gal immigrants on the Social Security system,* and SSA agreed to 
provide group data on the 19'70 through 1975 /taxable earnings of 
selected members^ of the 1970 cohort of immigrants. 

* ^ 
We then drew a random s^b-sample from those iwnigrants 
with-ii^ the basic sample of 5,000. whose .Alien Registration Reports 
carried a legible social security number.' There were 1,496 indiv- 
iduals on the list submitted to the Social Secuf-ity Admj-nistration; 
incomplete data supplied by the researchers eliminated seven of * ' 
them, and 96 others were eliminated by'sSA as ^"not in file," i.e., 

incorrect social security numbers , social security numbers for 
•>Which accounts were out' of balanceMand therefore not accessible 
or usable at that time for .statistical>^purpose^ , or possible read 
errors (i.e., electronic flaws) in the int)ut or output of the records. 
Thx^s-left a population of 1, 393. Early in our worjc with SSA, we 
asked "that a check be run on the -Entire file of 1,496 , as to deaths 
(nine were acted) and conversion^ to beneficia^ status (twcwere 
recorded)*. .'It is not known to what extent the'se II individuals were 
^ represented' within the f inal^niverse of 1,3"93, as 'opposed to the 

initial one of 1,496'. In any case, tj^e * incidence of 'death and ^con- ' 
version to bcnefi^ary status* ^minimal. ' ' 

Subsequent data on incidence or nonrincidence of social , 
'security ta\nble 'earnings and the amount of those earnings was ob- 
,tainad for the 1,303 members oT the subsample; we provided SSA 
with information (which ^ it" woyld not have bthferwise) on the char- 
acteristics ot the 'immigrants. / SSA provided us with groups ciata 
. fop a qroup of cross- tabulations which we speci^ie^d; this was a^ 
one- instance access to the dat^, and we did not have an opportunity 
<^ to manipulate the data further.' We. would like to stress at this point 

that we at no time had any access to any SSA information about specific 
individuals; further, we assume full responsihfili^y for the analysis 

and^m* erpret^at I'tt. of the data. * . . 

' > • ^ . ^. 

• * ^ , / , . ^ - 

/ ' '*'*Intr*ractionj 'Btitwtxbn illegal Allien i^espondents and the Social 

St'<-aritv Tax Coll^ctinn Svstem/' 1976, prepared for the Office of the - '» ^ 

O ^A'^.istai.t Commi.ssion^^r, Social Security Administration^ 

•ERIC ... ^ '• - >. 



The Study Group » . • 

In the summer of 1974, we asked the Immigration Service 
to pull from its (then decentralize^) alien address report files 
copies of ?he 19^4 alien address reports fbr 2,000,'specific mem-. 
be?s Sf the cohort of 1970 these. na^es ^^^^ff .generated on a 
random basis-, from within the basic sample o^ ^'^^^r i^^^'JJgf^ 
InS aTl other work requested. of INS- was done with the knowledge, 
consent, and 'f inanc^al support of tJie.U.S. Department of Lab^or.) 

In the fall of 1975, 629 of the requested ali^ .address 
fo-ms were supplied to the researchers; in some instances, a 
l^a]Tr fraction^of the request was satisfied, thus we received , 
40 of ♦■he 71 names we wanted from tJhe Detroit district office, 
in otheir instances, v»e received no names. ^t all. The resulting 
subsample was not only less than a third as large as. we desj.red' 
bufdistributed in a biased way as welW In some instances the 
^nmigrants had "left the nation or had died; §ome had moved to 
stages other than the ones, where they had .lived previously. 
olhers fli&d to file the form in 1974, and still others probably 
f Lled'.repJrp, but the forms themselves could not be locatea. 
Clearlya^^her . approach was needed. 

• '"Sn the meantime,' two events occurred; .the Privacy "Act was 
^ssfed, and INS centralized i^s filing of the alren>.address re- 

. Finding that our previous efforts hM failed, we then 
sought, » from the the^- leadership of INS, copies of the 1976 
•AUen Address Reports for 2,000 or so names previously submitted. 
'Aftor strenuous negotiations, and extensive (and expensive) in- 
CdWement of attorneys on all sides, INS decided, as a matter of 
•polIJy? not to provide us v/ith the 1976 Alien Address reports; 
S ag4ncy could have handled the Privacy Agt differently, but 
chose not to do so. ' 

.[, The INS counteroffer, which we had no choice but to accept, 
wqJ to write- to. the list. of members of the cohort of '1970, now 
shrunk to 1,'80.6, and tell them about the study, and ask them to 

te babk ;/ they were willing to be interviewed This was done 
late; in 1 9^ ; -aT.-cI-Tne-^rt^T-5^--tT^^^e immigrants can be seen 
in riqure A. ' • *' - 

- Of the 1,806. names provided to INS, it was able to locate 

1 m? On Anri 1 21 1977, INS reported to us 

usable aadresses on 1,012. On April ^-^'/f''' "■J.^^^./o^f, r-nn«?Pn^ 
that they, had returns from 623 members of -the cohort; 278 consen^ 
' X, 23? nat consenting, and 111 letters returned as unde 1 iverabx^ 
-{Subsequently, the names and addresses of 23 more consenting immx 
c r'nts were o;ov.ded to us, for a .total of 301. It was fronuth; 
un,v-rso of 301 oer^tjns that the TransCentUry Corporation inlffer- 
>/.'.-wcr.-o -.^ec:;red the i.-.terviews of 254 individuals.) 
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' inmigrants olav an Licortant role in the U.S. ycrk force. Sev^l ' 
years agd, the Deoartr^nt of Labor published a report on this subject, 
based largely on "the experience of uiir^grants who arrived (or adDusfced • 
sStus) bet^vien-J'oly l," 1969 and June 30, 1970. That report was basea ., 
on statistical data fran qoveminent files and cai. ^J^^^^^^ . 
Mrs- Ellen Seiriai, Office of Rssearcn and Deveioi3Tient , U.S. Departitient 
of Labor, Bocn'9028, 601 D Street, N. W. , vfeshington, D. C. 20213. 

In order to suppianent .that earlier study, the researchers- <ire now 
piaAninq to inter-ziei^ a sanole of inrugrants who arrived in ^he U.S. .at 
--QSt -eSe-. - 'T^^ researchers of the TransCentury Garperatisa-vaBt-4»-dSfc._ - 
• dWtions about tnmcrants' experiences' in their jobs, inforination which 
win later help other lirmigrants , and which carrot b6 secuiud ui aiy -» 
other way. * 

* Your nare' has been randcrly selected for such an intepdew. All 
such interviews are wl-jntar/;, all L-forrotioh will be r^rted without 
reference to any i.-dividual ; no nsnes^will be written down on tlie ques- 
tionnaire that the researchers will ^e and, -the person interviewed can 
refuse to ansv^r any question or' end the interview at any tune. 

" The "Privacy' Act of 1974" (5 U.S.C.' 552a; requires that obtain 
vour written consent before disclosing your name and address to the 
'researchers. If vou vvould be willing to be interviewed, which would - 
be very helpful, please indicate by checking the first box;, if not, 
check the secorvd^x. In eith.er case, please sign -/cur ftarne. date tme 
form, and rail it back to us m the enclosed self-addressed envelope. 
Uo postage i3 needed. , ' . . ' . * 

% ■ \ 



Thank you. 



Sincerely/ 




J' 



s V . Greene , 
Cormissioner 




A 18 855 505 . ' , ' ^ 

( ' I consent to the requested interview.^ 

( ) I do not consent to the recoested interview. 
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(your Signature) 
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) Bocauso of tho' JUS decision not to- pennit us access' to ^ 

'up-to-date addresses \of pe'rsonl whose names '^^•^i^f ^^1^^^. 
(t was not Dossiblo tc^., secure a Random sample of the cohort of 
1970; as We' have indicated' in .the body of the report, the^study 
qroup appears to be more affluent than the cohort generally, 
L<i.has a disproportic^nate number of Canadians and Europeans 
ir#it, and a disproportionate representation of professioiwl 
a^ technical workers". 

i^hile we^were disappointed with the INS pos.ture on this 
issue, it did give \js a chance to read some of the reactions 
of immigrants' to th^ Government's request^, including these 
exce'rptess? - • - * " 

• " !as you know I live in Philadelphia and I ^ave to open 
storo six davs" a'week. If you goingto hold the interview 
i,ear me, I would. If yoa are.going to hold ^tV.e interview 
at Washington, D.C., I can't." 

. "(I csnsent) however, I'm leaving for United Arab Emirates 
■'• . on or about March. 15, 1927 for an approximately two-year . , 
period . . . . " , 

• "I am sorry -that I myself cannot cooperate ifi^thes^ =inter- 
vifws and research. The reason is my poor English. .But 
mv daughter, N. . . . L...-., age 24, of. same addre,ss would be 
moro than willmq <Jnd happy to partake in your program. She 
onteh-d the USA or. the same date (Nov. 4, 1969). I hope you 

: will ,-oot3>-t her and al3ow for these little change. It will 
' make mo voty proui:, too." 

■ wh'le several of ^he respondents thbught that they were 
bein-! asked to travel to an off ice, for the interview, the.l^ter- 
view was conducted at the respondent's home or some other place 
of his choice. The resporidents , afe' is normal .in survey research, 
liad the option o,f 'not an'swering specific questions or drscontin- 
u!nq the interview. Their names and. otb^er identification were 
separated from their responses. to the, questjor^ -after the inter 
— vi e ws had been -validated. .' 
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.FAMILIAL-SOCIETAL ESTIMATES 



^The following is a line-by-line description of the data 
sources, estimation techniques, and a definition o£ terms used 
on page' 6, Appendix B, "Classes of Immigrants— by Familial ahd 
Societal Screening." • j» ' 



line . 

1. FAMILIAL SCREENING: includes . actual (Eastern Hemisphere ^. 

[EHD and partiallv estimated ' (Western Hemisphere [WH] ) 
-admissron figures of immigrants*whose immigration equity 
was based .on a relationship to a-U.S. citizen or a legal 
permanent resident alien. 

2. U.S. Citizen Relatives : immigrants admitted by virtue of 

family relationship to a U.S. citizen. 

3(a) Admitted'^u tsidfe numerical limits of Eastern Hemispher e; 

ThesVTaTa" were derived from INS Annual Report , Table 6A 
(for the years cited) and include the following columns: 
- parents of U. S. .citizens; wives of U . S citizens ; husbands - 
: of U.S. citizens; children of U.S. citizens; spouses of U.S. 

citizens; and children of spouses of U.S. citizens, for 
the following continents or areas of last permanent resi- 
dence: Europe, As^a, Africa, and Oceania. 

*3 (b) 'Admitted outside numerical limits of We stern Hemisphere; 

these data were derived from the sa*e columns listed in 
3(a), above, but include theg'e continents of ' last permanent 
residence: North' America and South America. 
• ■ , ' ' . .^f 

4(a) A dmitted within numerical limits of Easte rn Hemisphere; 

these data were derived from Table 4', for 1st, 4th., and 

5th preference categories. « . , ' i 

4fhf^mi't^ within numerical 'limits of W estern Hemisphere; . | 

& For estimation purposes, total natives ot the Western Hem- 
7(b) isphere (from Tablp 4) was divided into two categories-. 
* 'Mexica^i iminigrants and -non-Mexican immigrants, by subtrfec- 
' tion /f the Mexican immigrants, (from Tabl'e 6) from, the WH 
touCl. ' A workers-and-their-families estimate ratio. • 
(described below under item 9') was applied and the (product 
subtracted from the two WH- figures. The . remainder w6s WH' 
(aliens admitted as relatives. UnpuJ^Ushed Visa Office estir 
■ ■ mates -indicate that among the non-Mexican- WH immigrants ad.- 
mitted-as relatives, 20% are USC and 80% ^re^LPR relatives,^ 
ana that amonq the Mexican immigrants admitffed as relatives, 
'the t^tes are 40% and '60%, respectively.' Thlse -rates were • 
applied to the two categories to get the ^estimated number . 
of use -and LPR relatives admitted within thef "numerical limits 



of tho Western Hemisphere. X 'if 



line 
5. 



s 

Leqal P^rm^^nen t Resident Relatives ; immigrants admitted by 
' • virtue o€ family r elationship to a legal permanent resident 



alien. 



6. Admitted outs ide numerical limits (both hemispheres) ; data 
"'ar"5".Trom' T^ble 4 for the category, children born- abroad to 
resident aliens or subsequent to issuance of visa. 

7(a) Admitted within numerical limits of Eastern Hemisphere; in- 
cludes , from Table 4, immigrants admitted in 2nd preference 
status. 

7(b) Admitte d within numerical limits of Wester n Hemiiphere; esti- 
/mation procedure the same as described under 4(b), above. 



8 SOCIETAL" SCREENING: includes' immigrants admitted as needed 

workers, their dependents (estimated), refugees, and certain 
other classes of immigrants (described below) . ^ 

9(a) Needed workers and .their fam i lies admitted from the Eastern 
^ ^ H^l ^ere : from Table 4, includes 3rd, 6th, and, nonpreter- 
.. ence immigrants, their spouses and children. 

9(b) Needed worke rs and their families admitted from Wes tern Hemis-' 

phere- Certified WH Vorker data were derived from unpublished- 

Vlii"0ffice data (for FY 1971-1974) and unpublished INS data 
(for FY 1975-1976, from computer printout IMSD420) . A differ- 
enrc exists between tho two data sources, in 'that the' Visa 
Office formerly record<^d issuances ' of visas in which a labor 
cor.tificatioit/was attached ;^ INS now handles that function and 
records admissions of lUigrants with a labor certif icat3^r(/. 
For the SITrpose of this -Exhibit, it is assumed that a visa 
issued to a labor beneficiary equals an admiSsioft. In*order 
to convert the certified worket .admissions data to admissions 
estimates for thos^ workers and their families, a worker-^ 
dependent ratio was seoured for WH workers in the -3rd and 
6th preference c^^egor^ies from Table 6 data. This showed , 
that for the fiscal years of concern, 92.4 dependents were 
admitted for ^V^ry' 100 3rd and 6th preference prime beneficiary 
. ■ (worker) . The WH worker data were' then adjusted accordingly 
-to produce" workers-plus^dependents estimates. It is likely 
that Wll labor certiffiea^iSh beneficiaries -have larger families 
^ . than those trom the JeH ^nd " thus the estimate on this . line is 
probably an underestimate. , * 



lo'(a) Rof'mees f ro.n. Ea s tejjn jj omi sp her e ; figures derived from INS 

Ann.uaT R:ol^rt7"T'^^'r^' classes as fgllows: 7th preference; 
ruinqarian parolees r anl Bef uqees.-escaoees . 
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line 



10(b) 



11 



12 



Refugees from Western Hemisphere ; from fable- 4 from 
— Inunigrants, Act'of |Jovember 2, 1966 (Cuban refugees) 



Oth( 



ir Classes: Includes foreign government officials and 
inmigrant classes of ministers of religion, 
U.S. 



\e spepial 

employees of 



government abroad, from Table 4, 



MISCELLANEOUS: includes all other classes of aliens n6t 
covered elsewhere in, this table, i.e.,. all remaining 
alien ad3ustment and immigration act categories. 



Tha followinais a description of the data sources and 
estimation techniques used on page 5, Appendix, B, "Classes of ^ 
lmmiqrants--by seven categories." All figures used in the -pre- 
paration of this Exhibit were taken from INS Annual Report , Table 
4, for the years cited, as" follows: - ^ , ^ 

East ern Hemispho ro Workfer: 3rd and 6th prijne^ beneficiaries., plus 

. * nonpreferenqe immigrants minus -an estimate of nonpref erence 

■ relatives ("based on the ratio of 3rd and 6th preference ^ 



secondaries .to primes) ; 




Eas tern Hemisph ere Work ers' Relative ; 3rd and 6th preferel<ce 
r secondaries plus an ^estimate of nonpj^ef erepce relatives, . 
\ as above . , ^ * 

Ea stern Hemisphere- Relat ive and Eastern Hemisphe re Relatives' 
Re lativcT lift, 2nd, 4th, and 5th preference immigrant 
admission data did not differentiate' betwefn prime and 
secondary beii(5 f iciaries , so the proportion of _ secondaries 
to .prifies ' v'isa issuance was worked out from Visa Office- 
statist ic.'s (An nual Report of , the Visa Office , Table II) 
' and applied 'to INF admission data to get relatives and 
relatives' 2lati\''es^. 

Western.' Hemispher e Werkejs : . 'labor certification beneficiari^ 
' from,' the Western Hemisphere, as described under 9(b), 

above. , • ' . ~ ; 

W estern H emispho ro Re latives; Westerft IJemisphere woi;kers sub- 
tr acted from<hatives of the western hemisphere^, their 
spouses a-n^ children."*' . 

us Citizen Relatives : [mmediate relatives, plus 'spouses of U.S. 

'^'tIzo)^s and their children under " Immig^antis Exempt from 

Numeriral Liruts." "'v. 

) • • ' ' 

Other: Lnchidcs^ mainly refuqa»es, .plus other miscellaneous cate-. 

qoL:ie%;of Immiqra-.ts listed in- line 11, above. 

i7i 



The estimation techniques and data source? P^e . 
7, Appendix B, "Iimigrants Arriving with Labor Certifications, 
r follows: 

Th« 1969-1974 data are based on Table II, Annual Reports 
nf%he Visa Offtce (for primary third and sixth preference 
SL^^Tr-iaries) — pTus unpublished statistics from the F^S- 

irierSr^hf Visa Office (for visas issued to nonp^ef- 
erence and Western Hemisphere xjnmigrants) , plus ^<^:3"^tee 
da?a Irbm INS Annual Reports, T|.ble ; (for ^hird and sixth 
preference beneficiaries), plus an estimate of ^o^P^f ^^J^-'"'^^ 
^djuSees based, on the number qf ^^np^eference ad^ustee. 
in P;»rh vear^ltiplied by the percentage of latjor certiri 
cat!on benekcjaries amon^ all third and ^^xth preference 
immigrants, frpm INS. Annual Report Table 4. P^^^. g^^. . 
' FY 1975-1976 immigrants arriving with labof certifications 
• . were derived from INS printout .IMSD 420. , 
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U.S. Dc^Jditnent of Justice, laau^gration & 
Naturalisation Service, Annual ffteport: 
lantgranion & Naturalization Service, Table 1 
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and husJjShds ot citizens i[ro».i <a'Ii »ale * 
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MARITAL STAtUS , 



SOUICL/NOTE 



MALE IMMIGRANTS ^ 
Single' 
Married 
Other 

femaCr i^igrXmts 
Harried 

U.S. POI^LATION 18 t 
gLD£R~% MARRIED 

Mdle 

Feaale 



29.6 
68.7 

■ 1.7 

7fi.O^ 
5.9 



75.5 
ba.9 



FISCAL YEARS 



29.0 
69.3 
1.7 

20.0 
74.6 
.5.4 



75.3 
68.5 



27.0 

i.7 

17.8 
76.6 
5.6 



74.1 
68.1 



1969 



1970 



24.4 


22.9 


23^7 


24.4 


24. S 




75.5 ♦ 


74.8 


74.0 


73.5 


1.7 * 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


J.O 


15.8 


4 

14.8 


14.7 


16.3 


16.0 


7a. 6 


79.1 


79.5 


77.0 


76.4 


5.6 


6.0 


5.8 


6.7 


7.6 
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74.8 


74.5 


73.7 


72.8 


72.2 


69.3 


68.1 


67,6 


66.7 


66.2 



1971 



1972 



REGION OP BIRm 



— 27** — ' — ■ — — — — — ^ 

>/Asbufliin9 that a statistically iusignificAnt number 

of "narriud and other" would be less than 18 years of 

a9«, the 17 and ^nder population was subtracted fron 

the "single" category. 

Inmigrant daU froa IMS Annual Report , Table lOA; u.S. 
population data fro« Statistical Abstract of theU.S. , 
for the years 1970 and 1973>1975« and by phone froa the 
PopulAtioh Division for 1969, 1971, 1972, ^nd 1976, froa 
Currei^ Population Reports, Series P-20, Noe. 198, 225,' 
242, and 306. 
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1974 



1975 



1976 



TOTAL IMMIGRATION 

^tern He«i sphere To tali / 
Northern & fcfeatexn Europe 
Southern & Eastern Europe 
Asia 

Africa ^. 
Oceania 

Western H'eaisphere Total 
Canada 
Mexico 

Caribl^ean 

Centrai i South America 



358,579 99.9 



202,225 56.3 



34, in 

83,915 
75,679 
5,876 
2,€r3^ 



9.5 
23.4 

21.1 
1.6 
0.7 



156, 354 43.6 



18,542 ^5.2 

44,623 12.4 

S^", 529 16.6 

33,620 ^,4 



373,326 100. U 



59. 



34,387 
81,652 
94,883 
8,115 
3,198 



9.2 
21.9 
25.4 
2.2 
0.9 



151,087 40.5 



13,804 
44,469 
61,498 

31,316 



3.7 
11.9 
16.5 

8.4 



Sovirce^INS Annual Reports. » Table 8- 



370,478 99.9 


384,685 100.0 


209,664 56.6 


220,951 57.5 


27,0^3 7.3 
69,483 IslCs 
103,461 2r.9 
6,772 1.8 
2,923 0.8 

160,8^4 43.3 


25,230 -^.^ 
64,763 16. e 
121,058 31.5 
6,612 1.7 
3,286 0.9 

163,734 42.5 


13,128 3.5 
50,103 13.5 
68,257 18.4 
29,326 7.9 


10,776 2.€ 
64,040 16.6 
61,934 16.1 
26,984 7.0 



4flp,063 



99.9 



226,940 56.7 
^5,i72 e.3 
67,498 
124,160 
6,655 
3,255 



16.9 
31.0 
1.7 
0.8 



173,ipia 43.2 



8,951 
70,141 

6^,383. 
28,648 



• 2.2 
17.5 
16.3 
7.2* 



- Individual Edsterr/^cmi sphere ri*9ions may not add to total , 
included. 



394.861 99.9 



221,110 56.0 



24,257 

56,955 
130,662 
6,182' 
3,052 



6.1 

1.6 

0.8 



173,751 43.9 



r,654 

71,586 
^3,540 
30,97l-x 



1.9 
18.1 
16.1 

7.8 



386,194 99.9 



,216,542 56.0 



22,058 
51,938 
13/, 469 
6,729 
3,347 



5.7 
13.4 
34.3 

1.7 
0,9 



169,652 43.9 



7,308 
62^,205 
€;7^93 
32,146 



1.9 
16.1 
17.6 
^8.3 



398,1613 9^ 
233,607 58. 5 



23,563 
48,848 
149,861 
7,723 
3,591 



5.9 

37.6 
1-9 
0.9 



165,006 41.4 

7,638 1.9 

57,863 14.5 

67,3^3 16.9 

32,112 8.1 
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1974 


1^7S 


1Q76 



j^fes^ivc rrf'fer^/TiCf'S j . • ^ • * • 

* Their Ou,ldron . . , . ........ 

2n4 Preference-Spouses, Ui.marricd Sons anH D.^aihtc's of ."^'si^ent 

^ I J »'n'; , .^kJ The I r Clu hir^n . - .* *• • •^*> • 

'4th Pr<^f '»ref»ce-Mar »- lOH S^ms -^ud Dauqhters ti.S riMz«»n<i, Th^ir 

»Sf^.M5e'> 4 'I ChrHren' ' 

. Sth Pr'^f prence-Brothors and/5js^^r^ of U.S CiM^phs^ Th^ir Sy^uses 

an'i Chi Idcoi^t 

cycuj.^* tonal Preferences 

3rd »*r''r*rrence- Immigrants xn Professions . .... 

6th rref«?rence- Other Workers , • 

Th*-ir Six'tuses and Children 

7th f*r-'>:r'^n' e^ • • \ 

Notif r • ••r*»n'L'> ^ . • . 

All** Ad)'j<;^«d "ndir Section 244 » ItN'Act ■ ^ 

Fcf.M r 'Vw^nwcrnt Officials Adjusted Undei Sec.. 13 g>f the Act of 9/11/5 

V 



Ifwi , n? Sjl>)e«-t tu M>ijnorical Limitations of Western Hemisphere 
^ ' .f fhc W'jst.^rn n«^n . sphere » Their 'Spouses and Children . . 
iBiai -ir^ats,^ Act of November 2, 1966 
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In«ni a." '".^ s Exempt -from Nomoir ica I, Limltatlonsy 

I(na#-'^»ta'r,e Relatives . ^ . . ^. . . . . 
^ Wivf of U.S. Citizens 

Hu^^'^f.^'-s of ?J.S Citl>'*ns* . . . 

piii»lr»>ri of O.S. Ci-.iz^n*^ .... 

rrf^'-^n*; fdoptcd Abro^J or to Adopted . ^ • 

« (^r^'^r C^^^'^^en . ♦ . . . 

' ^ar^..?'^ of U^S. CitX2«>f^'; .V . .... 

Sp«'"ial Immigra/i^-s ^ ■« 

Miliisters of Reliqlon, Their SpotJses aWS Children 

Pmtl'i/»>oQ nf ti. ^ . ^rtrkvern-^vnt^ »hrr>ri<*^ ''^plr '^r*^n<;n«t c ChiMron ... . 
O.*"' iren Bprn Ahru-^'^ ^rt Pos!'. Altens or Stfh«;^'^u'^n»' f,o Is';n.Tnce of Vifia. 

Alifi'^. Adjusf^'l Und'^r^ect ion ?44. IS.N Act^ 

jAli'-'is A'litjsted Un<i»r, Sect Ion 240», lf,}i A^ t . . . - . 

Iimi j'Atits, Act O'f /ept'^ml^r^ 11/ 19S? ... . . \ 

H'ln'T.r ar; Parol cc<; , Act of 7uly ?S. 19^P , . . . , . . . 

^..f.ij.so T Af • of Jul,- ^4. l^fA) . , , r . . 

r,«H ' i- » V- A --'f ■■; ► .'rr!^ '^'^ 1 1 . . . . 
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44,339 
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4.077 
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26,361 
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4,792 
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li 
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91,319 
* 27,250 

113,840 

102,019 
37,856 
%234 
23,889 
6,552 

17,33/ 
18,040 
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1.368 
. 449 
3,4T>5 
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Sales Vtorkcrb . .#. ^ 

* Clerical & Kindred. . : . 
<i'Craftsmfei, i landred . . . 

• Op€r<itives, cx<-. Tranbport 
Tr dfK^i/or t K i I ^nf:f. t r 4 1 i,v 
laborers,, exct/i^t fdrm . . . 
fanm^rb b Farm Homagers . 
Fann laborers & Foremen . . 

•^^Strvi^t WocXfcrs, cxe. .private houiae. 
Private nioubchold Workc-rs* . • . 

Total Reporting Oc^patiiJii . * * 

Ho^jiei^xves,. Childret. & those 
with AO occupation reix>rte,i 

. TOTAL 1MMIGI<ATI0N 




OCCUPATION QROUF 
(ab pcrcents'of thOs»« with imported occupations) 



1972 



1973 



23.5 


V 

25.7' 


• 26.6 


* 15.5 


14.6 


6.1 


6. 7 


7.5 


7.8 


. 8^3 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


C.6 


^- 7.1 


8.7 ^ 


9.5 


9.6 


14.0 


18,0 


13.2 ' 


' 13.8 


12.1 


14.0 


13.9. 


10.2 


12. 3 


13.5 


18.3 ' 


13.7 


1.7 


,1.9 ^ 


2.0 


'1.9 


3.9 


12.1 


8.7 ' 


7.8 


4.0 


■4:5 


o.i 


0.6 


U.9 


0.6 


1.9 


4.6 


4.2 


4.U 


1.7 


K2 


12.0 


10.4 




13.7 


'11 . 3 


S.8 


4.0 


4.4 


1.9 


1.5 


100.0 


100.1 


9§.9 


100.0 


lOO.'l 


151,268 


149,605 


154,658 


4.039,763 


76.553.599 




2^,689 


243, 3:C 


n/a 


n/a 


3^4 , 861 


386,194 


398,613 


n/a 


n/a 



1974 



SOUHCE/NOTE 



1975 



1076 



H o 



J 



ft 

»f rr 



o 



0' 0 
H| g 



^ o rr 



O 
3 



O M 



y o P» 
o > 3 



3 o 

go 
H 

3 



I 



3^ 

a 

o ^^ M 
Ml 0 
8 



SOURCE/NOT^ 



IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING^ UlTH LABOR CERTIFIC^yTIONS 
(as percents) 



Ptjrcent Arriviiig with 
^ , L-j bor Co r 1 1 f 1, c a^ luns * 



, 1 



^ 


\ 

^6.6 — 




, 13.1> 


11.7 


8.7 


7.8 ^ 


7.7 


6.4 


See Appendix A for ^ 
estimation method and 
data sources. 










V" 



) ■ 



4^ 



STATIST 1~€ A I 



A. P P 
TKE hEST MODtL 



*****»»**MULTint. E 



R E G R I. 



_ DEPENDENT VARIABLE. 



ANHLARN 

I 



r (J N 



ft * * * * * 



************** 



VARIABLE (S) BNTfcKED ON STEP NUMBER 4.. 

. / 



MULTIPLE R 0.525^9 
R SQUARE ^ 0.27603 

ADJUSTED R SQUARK 0.26197 
STANDARD ERROR 7346,35231 



CANADA 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DF 

REGRESSION ' - 4. 

RESIDUAL ' * 206. 



SUM 0F*SQUARE3 
423883469'2. 61059 
11117591798.85025 



MEAN SQUARE 
105970867:r.lS265 
539688A2. 22743 



VARIABLE* 

MALE 
EDGR12 
EH 

CANADA 



6394. 502 
3080.063 
, 4797.296 
4815.829 



-VARIABLES 
BETA 



irN-HEj 



0. 36084 
tf. 18027 
0.27527 
0, 18857 



i/ EQUATION-- 
STD ERROR B 



1061.48748 
1081. 34718 
1135.88631 
U72.32i89 



36.290 
* 8.14ia 
X7.837. 
8.293 



(CONSTANT) - 5129.6^7 



VARIABLE^ 

OTWH 
FLUENT 
NOfi 

AGE 3 54 4 
'AGE4F5S4'' 



—VARIABLES NOT IN THE EQUATION- 
BETA IN PARTIAL TOLERANCE 




0.05172 
0.08821 . 
0.09501 
0.06896 
01377 



b. 03933 
0.09520 
0.11115 
0.08008 
-0.01596 



*The varxctbles Abbreviated above are as follows 



0.41^62 
0.84321 
0.99085 
0.97633 
0.97339 



VARIABLE LIST 1 
REGRESSION LIST T 



- P 

19.63555 



F 
• 

0.318 
1.875 
2.564 
1.323 
0.052 



«0 
I 



KIC 



eOGRl^ -"Education Or.tsater t\^d^, 12 Yearb , 
WH Eastern Heoiisfher^ 

C/WH * Other Western H<4mib|.here (i.e., exciubive of Canada a/id Mexico) 

NONREL Nonrelative * ^ 

A(jLi544- Acjv qroi]p 35-44 ' , . . i 

AG£4554= Age group 45-54 " ' ' ' 



i. 



J S3 



r t\ 'c i 



r r A I. 



J^'^' r N b i X 
I'INAL Trtbl.l:; 



ANNEAHN 



VArilAbLh f.M LiiTt^RED f)N SThF^ NUMbFk 8.. 

MULTJPLK H 0. 54 0 36 

R SQUAUK 0.2^^/4 2 

AOjnSTKIj H .SO'iAni: 0.26960 

STAfa;ARO t I^RoR 7iOy.30S07 



R i: G K I. S S ION 



VAHIAbLi; LIST 1 
REGRESSION LIST 1 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
r<P.OR&SlON 
KLSIDUAL 



VARIABLE* 

MALE 
EDGR12 

CANADA 

NONRLL 
FLUENT 
AOE3544 

AGE4554-^ 



VARIAhLLt> IN* IIIE LOUA'I lOtJ 



B 



341.612 
2^7J. 515 
^^4380. 776 
4 105.243 
16tZ458 

147;. 

603.1886 

(CONS^^ANT) ^9.30: 943,. 
^ - »'/ 



BK'I A 

0 35>78^ 
,0.150t3 
0.2Sn7 
0.16075r 
0.09702 
. 0.0941'^ 
O.OB42I 
0(.030B5 



STI; tRRoR B 

1065. 1 8l":*0 
1109.47757 
1156.84309 
. 1731. 17120 
1022. 46364 
1236 99487 
1 180. 78408 
1 319. 23320 



35.445 
5.380 

14. 340 
5.623 
2.679 
2. 1 38 
1.565 
0.2^ 



Dh" SUM OF SQIJARLS 

8. '45673392S3. 72141 
202. 10789007237.7394 



MEAN SQUARE 
570^17406 . 71518 
%'53411322. 95911 



VAUIABLL*^ BEJ'A iXk 
OTWJi ' «. 00167 



VARIABLES NOT IN THE EQUATION 

PARTIAL . TOLERANCE 



7 • ■ f " - , 

*S'oe '.-J* a ' 1 .^t Lc-^ 1 -Apperid IX / pci^c y tor variable definitions. 



0.^01^^ 



0.38577 



10.68907 



F 

0. 000 ^ 



\ 



^ J 



S^OMMARY TABLE 



ARIABLE* 



MULTIPLE R 



R SQUARE 



RSO CHANGE 



SIMPLE R 



B 



BETA 



DGR12 

ANADA' 
NONREL 
FLUENT 
AGE3344 
(CONSTANT) 



0. 36}f40 
0.45395 
0.49688 
0.52539 
" 0.53383 
% 0.54029 
0.54470 



O: 13061, 
0.20607* 
(3,24689 
0. 27603 
0\ 28497 
0.29-191 
r>. 29669 



0.13061 
0.07546 
0.04082 
0.02514 
0.00894 
0.00694 
0.00478 



0. 36140 
0.29223 
Q. 27357 
0.09353 
0.11813 
0.20398 
0.11815 



6341.612 
2573.515 
4380.776 
4105. 243 
1673.458 
1808.929 
1477.197 
2930.945 



0.35786 

0.15063- 

0.2513 

0.16075 

0.09702 

0.09415 

0.08421 

0.03085 



^Sgp Statistical Appendix / page 8 ' f or variable definition: 



